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SPAIN. 
ALMERIA. 

By  Consul  Gn.stou  Smith. 

During  the  year  1918  the  economic  conditions  of  the  Province  of 
Almeria  reached  the  lowest  level  since  1913,  but  with  the  marketing 
of  the  grape  crop  in  October,  there  was  a  decided,  though  tempo- 
rary, improvement  m  the  local  situation. 

Living  conditions  in  this  Province  at  the  beginning  of  1918  were 
so  bad  that  a  great  many  laboring  people  who  could  alford  to  leave 
Spain  emigrated  to  France,  the  United  States,  or  Cuba;  and  only 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  emigration  restrictions,  and, 
finall}^,  the  embargo  on  immigration  by  foreign  Governments,  pre- 
vented a  general  exodus  of  the  entire  working  population. 

High  Cost  of  Living  Caused  Distress — War  Conditions  Hampered  Trade. 

The  high  cost  of  living  reached  its  zenith  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  and  the  scarcity  of  articles  of  prime  necessity, 
coupled  with  the  epidemic  of  influenza,  caused  much  illness  and 
suffering  and  many  deaths  in  this  Province. 

The  grain  crops  of  the  Province  were  not  sufficient  for  local  con- 
sumption, and  the  provincial  Government  endeavored  to  place  an 
embargo  on  all  food  products  and  fix  a  maximum  market  price 
thereon.  These  measures  were  onlj^  partially  successful  in  keeping 
foodstuffs  in  the  Province,  for,  tempted  by  the  high  prices  oft'ered  b}' 
buyers  from  other  Provinces,  who  were  liuying  for  export,  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  local  crops  found  their  way  over  the  border  into 
France.  As  a  result  there  was  a  severe  lack  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity  here  during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  War 
bread  sold  for  a  time  as  high  as  $0.07  per  pound,  eggs  about  $1.25 
per  dozen,  and  meat  from  $0.50  to  $0.85  per  pound,  in  spite  of  the 
lower  prices  fixed  by  governmental  decree.  Domestic  hams,  which 
are  of  excellent  quality,  cured  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  regions,  retailed 
as  high  as  $0.90  per  pound. 

Spain  is  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  nearly  all  of  its  rail- 
road equipment,  mining  machinery,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  manu- 
factured goods.  In  the  provincial  capitals,  like  Almeria,  merchants 
do  not  import  directly,  but  buy  from  the  large  jobbing  and  whole- 
sale firms  of  Barcelona  and  Madrid.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  stocks 
became  exhausted,  and  a  good  demand  sprang  up  for  goods  of  all 
descriptions.  The  high  prices  of  all  ]:)roducts.  tlie  unsettled  economic 
and  political  conditions,  continued  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage,  and 
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liigli  freight  rates  all  acted  as  deterrents  to  the  Spanish  import 
trade.  In  the  fall  of  1918  the  marketing  of  the  grape  crop  in  Great 
Britain  at  prices  far  be^yond  the  expectation  of  the  grape  growers, 
and  the  timely  arrival  of  five  American  steamers  to  take  the  surplus 
of  the  gra|3«  crop  in  the  month  of  November,  probably  saved  this 
Province  from  worse  conditions. 

Agricultural  Conditions  and  Crop  Yields. 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1919  were  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  in  so  far  as  production  was  concerned.  There  was  a  re- 
duced acreage  devoted  to  grape  culture,  due  to  the  unpromising  out- 
look in  regard  to  transportation,  but  production  exceeded  the  pre- 
vious year's  crop  by  nearly  12,000  tons.  The  total  rainfall  in 
Almeria  during  1918  was  10  inches. 

The  following  table  gives  the  acreage  and  total  yield  of  the  various 
crops  cultivated  in  1918 : 


Crops. 

Irrigated. 

Nonirrigated. 

Total  pro- 

Area. 

Production. 

Area. 

Production. 

duction. 

Almonds 

Acres. 

Short  tons. 

Acres. 
4,450 
77,000 

Short  tons. 

2,500 

30,000 

Short  tons. 
2,500 

Barley 

13, 400 
3,000 

11,000 
400 

47,000 
400 

Beets 

Rye 

12, 500 

3,  .500 

550 

550, 000 

2,000 

3,500 

730 

30 

33, 100 

1,450 

3,500 

Chick-peas ... 

730 

Corn 

7, 400 

.5,000 

.5,630 
38,100 

E  spart  0 

Grapes 

12, 800 
1,500 

47, 000 
1,000 

a  48, 4.50 

Horse  beans 

1,000 

Lentils 

1,150 
2,900 
1,200 

240 

240 

Olives 

5,300 

i4,100 
320 

Oats 

320 

Onions 

990 
1, 850 
5,000 

220 
3,500 
17,350 

7,700 
29, 000 
30, 400 
5, 430 
1,300 
1, 350 

7,700 

Orauties 

29,000 

Potatoes 

36,400 

Sugar  c  ano 

c 5, 430 

Snap  beans 

1,300 

Wheat 

50, 000 

14, 050 

25, 000 

1 1,441  tons  of  grapes  were  used  in  making  163,000  gallons  of  wine  and  25,000  tons  were  exported  to  for- 
eign markets. 
b  4,041  tons  of  olives  wore  used  in  the  production  of  834  tons  of  oil. 
c  5,430  tons  of  sugar  cane  produced  358  tons  of  sugar. 

The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  yields  of  various 
crops  during  the  years  1917  and  1918: 


Crops. 


Almonds 

Barlov 

Beets". 

Chich-pcas... 

Corn 

Esparto 

(frapcs 

Horse  beans. 
Lentils 


1917 


Short  lone. 

2, 52,-i 

40, 250 


9,900 
6, 4()0 


36.300 

8.50 
450 


Short  tons. 
2,500 
47, 000 
400 
730 
5,6;50 
.33,100  I 
48,4o0  I 
1,000  i 
240  I 


Crops. 


Olives 

Oats 

Ortfons 

Oranges . . . 
Potatoes... 

Rye 

Sugar  cano . 
Snap  beans 
Wheat 


1917 


Short  tons. 

4,100 
260 

9,000 
32, 300 
37,800 

3,600 
lO.-'SOO 

1,400 
24,800 


Short  tovs. 

4,100 

320 

7,700 

29,000 

36,400 

3,500 

5,430 

1,300 

25,000 


Grape  Crop — High  Prices  Obtained  in  England. 

According  to  the  Dei)artamento  Agronomico  of  Almeria,  the  1918 
grape  crop  amounted  to  48.450  tons,  but  this  estimate  appears  ques- 
tionable, as  there  were  only  25,000  tons  exported  and  1,500  tons  used 
in  making  wine,  which  would  leave  21,950  tons  unaccounted  for  save 
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by  local  consumption,  which  assuredly  did  not  exceed  5,000  tons. 
The  grapes  grown  in  this  Province  are  for  exportation  and  can  not 
be  used  with  any  degree  of  success  for  wine  making.  The  export  of 
the  crop  was  as  follows  (in  barrels  of  50  pounds  each,  net)  :  To 
Great  Britain  (including  Gibraltar).  498,6^3:  United  States, 
362,547;  France,  39,160;  Norway,  30,631;  Brazil,  29,356;  Cuba,  7,469; 
Morocco,  2,419;  other  parts  of  Spain  by  coastwise  boats,  39,967. 
making  the  total  exported,  1,010,192  barrels. 

These  grapes  were  shij)ped  from  tins  port  by  57  steamers,  of 
which  18  w^ere  British,  1  Norwegian,  4  American,  1  Cuban,  and  27 
Spanish.  The  prices  obtained  in  Great  Britain  were  the  highest  ever 
received  for  grapes  from  Almeria,  and  ranged  from  40  shillings 
($10)  for  the  poorest  quality  to  120  shillings  ($30)  for  the  best 
grapes,  per  barrel  of  approximately  50  pounds  each.  The  high 
prices  in  Great  Britain  curtailed  the  shipments  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  prices  obtained  ranged  from  $3  to  $12  per  barrel.  About 
100,000  barrels  intended  for  New  York  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  when  the  prices  received  there  were  made  known  to  the 
Almeria  shippers. 

Industrial  Development — Port  Construction  and  Mining  Improvements. 

The  inability  to  import  coal  or  petroleum  and  the  prohibitive 
prices  of  lumber,  building  materials,  and  machinery,  caused  the 
suspension  of  constructive  work,  and  gave  rise  to  a  determination  to 
await  the  resumption  of  noi-mal  trade  conditions  before  making  any 
extensive  purchases. 

In  the  beginning  of  1919,  the  Port  Commission  of  Almeria  was 
preparing  to  extend  the  park  in  front  of  the  harbor  and  complete 
the  stone  work  of  the  port,  which  would  necessitate  an  expenditure 
of  approximately  $150,000  (all  to  be  spent  local]}')  to  pay  for  the 
stone  masonry  and  the  expropriation  of  land  along  the  water  front. 
There  was  also  a  project  on  foot  to  erect  a  paper-pulp  mill  in  Guadix, 
Province  of  Grenada,  which  was  expected  to  create  a  local  demand 
for  esparto  grass. 

The  Soria  Mining  Co..  reorganized  and  sold  to  Campbell  and 
Echevarrieta  of  Bilbao,  proposed  to  operate  their  ore-carrying  cable 
between  Beires  and  Doiia  Maria  by  hydraulic  power,  and  made  ap- 
plication to  the  Spanish  Government  for  a  concession  of  a  water- 
fiow  of  1,500  horsejjower  at  Ohanez.  They  also  planned  to  erect  an 
ore-carrying  calile  line  from  Beires  to  the  port  of  Adra,  a  distance  of 
23-J-  miles,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day.  A  great  part  of 
the  capital  of  this  company  is  British. 

Almeria  is  in  need  of  foreign  capital  for  the  further  development 
of  its  mineral  wealth,  an  extensive  and  important  project,  as  it  would 
require  the  building  of  railways  in  a  mountainous  district,  and 
modern  mechanical  appliances  for  the  extraction,  handling,  and 
loading  of  the  ores,  and  smelting. 

Good  Market  for  American  Goods. 

Considering  the  qualities  of  textile  and  knitted  goods,  shoes, 
leather  goods,  electrical  fixtures,  hardware,  .and  household  furnish- 
ing sold  here,  as  compared  to  the  goods  manufacturou  and  sold  in 
the  Ignited  States,  it  would  seem  that  with  an  eiiicient  selling  or- 
ganization in  Spain,  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  should  be 
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able  to  establish  quite  an  extensive  market  for  their  products.  To 
do  so  successfully  would  require  the  cooperative  effort  of  a  number 
of  American  firms  who  would  establish  agencies  in  the  commercial 
centers  of  Spain,  where  a  complete  line  of  goods  including-  spare 
parts  of  ma;  Iliner3^  etc.,  would  be  kept  in  stock.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  American  manufactured  products  is  standardization,  which 
facilitates  the  making  of  prompt  repairs  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 
There  should  also  be  organized  a  statf  of  traveling  salesmen  to  ex- 
hibit, explain,  and  demonstrate  American  goods  in  the  provincial 
capitals  of  Spain,  making  use  of  the  small  local  newspapes,  whose 
advertising  rates  are  very  moderate,  to  advertise  their  goods  while 
they  are  exhibiting  and  demonstrating  in  any  locality. 

Ice  Factory  and  Cold-Storage  Plant  Needed. 

The  climate  of  Almeria  is  mild  in  winter  but  exceedingly  hot  in 
summer,  due  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  barren, 
rocky  hills  surrounding  the  town,  which  is  built  at  the  sea  level. 
But  in  spite  of  the  torrid  summer  months  there  were  in  1918  but  two 
small  artificial-ice  plants  in  the  town,  producing  about  11,000  pounds 
daily;  only  one  of  these  is  in  operation  during  the  winter  months. 
This  ice  retails  at  about  90  cents  per  100  pounds  and  is  of  very  poor 
quality  and  dirty,  so  much  so  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it  in  bev- 
erages. Ice  boxes  and  refrigerators  are  practically  imknown;  even 
the  best  groceries  and  butcher  shops  here  do  not  use  them.  All 
slaughtered  cattle  must  be  consumed  l)efore  the  meat  spoils.  There 
are  no  refrigerator  cars  used,  and  the  fish  sent  from  here  to  the 
adjacent  Provinces  are  packed  in  baskets  with  wheat  chaff  and  ice. 
Only  tinned  butter  is  sold  in  sunnner,  and  that  is  almost  as  li(juid 
as  olive  oil.  There  should  be  an  opening  here  for  a  small  first-class 
ice  factory  and  cold-storage  plant,  to  conserve  meat,  fish,  butter, 
cheese,  and  such  products.  Also  there  should  be  a  market  for  ice 
boxes  and  refrigerators. 

Imports  and  Exports  During  1918. 

The  exports  during  1918  from  Almeria  included  439  tons  of  iron 
ore;  330,000  tons  of  this  ore  were  shipped  from  Almeria  to  Great 
Britain,  70,000  tons  from  the  subport  of  Garrucha  to  Great  Britain, 
and  40,000  tons  from  the  sub-port  of  Garrucha  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Almeria 
customhouse,  show  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Almeria  by 
principal  countries  for  the  vears  1917  and  1918  (tons  are  long  tons 
of  2,240  pounds)  : 

UNITED    STATES. 


1917 

1918 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Estimated 
value. 

Quantity. 

Estimated 
value. 

IMPORTS  FKOM— cnntinupd. 
Automobiles 

..munbcr.. 

14 

$24,709 

4 

S4, 143 
46 

9 
50 
4 

4 

Copix-r  tubes 

do 

5 

do  ... 

5 

DruKs  and  clicmicals 

Enamel  ware 

do.... 

do.... 

5ir 

2,115 

6 

1 
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Articles. 


IMPORTS  FROM. 

Engines  and  boilers pounds. . 

Envelopes Jo — 

Lathes  and  tools tons.. 

Machinery pounds.. 

Springs  and  butts do 

Structural  metal tons..! 

Sulphur do.... 

Steam  and  gas  engines pounds . . 

Typewriter  parts do  — ' 

Wheat tons..] 

All  other  articles 


Total . 


EXPORTS  TO. 

Almonds tons 

Garnet  ore do. . 

Grapes do. . 

Iron  ore do. . 

Pepper do. . 

Sage do.. 

Thyme do . . 

Wa'lnuts do . . 

Works  of  art :  Pictures number 


373 

2,  .500 

(i,  039 

19, 845 

47 

12 

22 

4 

59 


E^^^!  Quantity. 

I 


2,240 
18 


827 


41, 127 


211, 

39, 

985, 

223, 

12, 

1, 

2. 

3, 

540, 


2, 020, 355 


2, 851 
46 
11 


9,680 


Estimated 
value. 


$5 


31 

3,  ill 


53(1 

171 

7.092 

197 


15, 947 


658, 622 


658,622 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


IMPORTS  FROM. 

Cement  and  lime tons 

Coal do.. 

Dynamos do.. 

Electric  motors do. . 

Engines,  steam  and  gas do.. 

Engines  and  lx)ilers do. . 

Machines,  sundry do.  . 

Paints pounds 

Struct ural  metal tons 

Tubes,  cast-iron do. . 

Varnish pounds 

Wheals,  metal tons 

Whecl.'^,  sundry do. . 

Wheels,  fly do.. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


EXPORTS  TO. 

Almonds ton: 

Coal do 

Lignite do 

Esparto  grass do 

Esparto,  manufactured do 

Fruit,  preserved do 

Fertilizer,  mineral do 

Grapes do 

Honey do 

Iron  ore do 

Lemons do 

Onions do 

Oranges do 

Wax do. . 

Wine,  red hectoliters  6 

Wicker  ware pounds 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1,  ('.83, 741 


o  Pounds. 


b  lIecto!iier=26.418  gahons. 
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1917 

1918 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Estimated 
value. 

Quantity. 

Estimated 
value. 

IMPORTS  FROM. 

Hardware 

pounds.. 

do 

hectoliters.. 

pounds . . 

3, 393 

12,794 

200 

.$823 
1,.5GS 
3,100 

Milk,  condensed 

Mineral  waters 

' 

Wheat                         

881 

S16 

Another  articles 

do 

165 

Total 

5,656 

16 

tons.. 

do.... 

do.... 

EXPORTS  TO. 

Grapes '. 

Herrings 

Iron  ore 

17 

5 
4,600 

1,057 

.880 
12,880 

833 

56,443 

Total 

14,817 

50,443 

ITALY. 

IMPORT.^  FROM. 

$1,443 
1,682 

Wiieat 

pounds . . 

::::::::::::::::::::;::: 

S8, 184 

1 

Total .  .. 

3,125 

pounds.. 

tons.. 

pounds. . 

do 

EXPORTS  TO. 

Coal 

127,636 

324 

127, 830 

82,204 

9,729 

2,. 5.52 

601 

Timber,  boards 

Total 

15,08) 

MOROCCO. 

IMPORTS  FROM. 

Esparto,  manufactures  of 

tons.. 

22 

122,072 

16.419 

6,012 

$1,437 

Fish ,  fresh 

3,. 398 

Sacks,  empty 

Tallow 

numlier..!--     .  .  .  .. 

2,310 

pounds.. 

1 

1,499 

All  other  articles 

1 

3,408 

1 

Total 

1                       i 

12,038 

EXPORTS  TO. 

Barley 

Beans,  dry 

Chestnuts : 

tons.. 

pounds.. 

1- do 

48 
100, 150 

.?3, 9.50 
7,923 

1,208 

11.167 

71,  552 

71,743 

111 

2,830 

151 

70 

64,126 

374 

20 

16 

999 

1,934 

48 

17 

25, 227 

710 

425 

422 

34,333 

.577 

68,129 

43, 626 

$44,527 
1,333 
1,200 

Chick-peas 

do 

3.732 

Coal 

t  ons . . 

5,570 

Cotton  textiles 



1,225 

Esparto: 

21 

528 

3,791 

do.... 

5,279 

Figs.di'v       -                  .  . 

pounds 

1.346 

Fruit,  frcsli 

tons.. 

11,:«)2 

Garlic 

do.... 

1,701 

Iron,  manufactures  of 

do.... 

1,892 

Jute,  manufactures  of 

do.... 

14,885 

Machinery 

Marble    

pounds.. 

I ons . . 

11,079 

2,634 

274 

2,605 

Marble,  manufactures  of 

do.... 

1,002 

Oil,  olive 

pounds. . 

2,189 

Plaster 

2,752 

Plaster  of  Paris.  . 

do 

1  711 

Potatoes 

do 

12,210 

Sacks,  empty 

Salt    

4,710 

3,. 309 

Soup  paste 

Sugar 

3, 8.58 

do 

.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

3,405 

1 
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1917 

1918 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Estimated 
value. 

Quantity. 

Estimated 
value. 

EXPORTS  TO— continued. 
Timber: 

106 
4 

77 
4,486 
2,808 

S~2,  256 

::;;;;;;;;;::::::::::;: 

1,109 

Vegetables     do 

1,946 

Woven  cotton pounds.. 

2,723 

Wine,red ...    ,  .hestoliters . . 

13,421 

All  other  articles 

S5,997 

8,478 

Total 

21,032 

165, 867 

1 

Exports  to  Norway  in  1918  were  1,824,205  pounds  of  grapes  valued 
at  $55,37(3  against  total  exports  in  1917  valued  at  $29,140,  consisting 
of  912,988  pounds  of  grapes  valued  at  $24,847  and  430,249  pounds  of 
oranges  valued  at  $4,293.  There  were  no  imports  from  Norw^ay  dur- 
ing either  1917  or  1918.  To  Brazil,  in  1918,  there  were  exported 
1,7G4,380  pounds  of  grapes  valued  at  $53,571  against  total  exports 
in  1917,  valued  at  $11,241,  consisting  of  170,547  pounds  of  grapes 
valued  at  $6,441  and  3,800  tons  of  salt  valued  at  $4,800.  There  were 
no  imports  from  Brazil. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Declared  exports  in  1918  from  the  AInieria  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  were  as  folio avs: 


Articles. 

1817 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

-\lmonds 

Garnet  ore . . . 

••■■•••-••""--"-"- 

poimds.. 

tons. . 

pounds.. 

tons.. 

pounds.. 

do 

^    836,772 

2, 500 

13,529,250 

19,845 

106, 781 

27, 963 

50, 586 

9, 259 

59 

§211,257 

39,428 

985, 156 

223, 793 

12,895 

1,315 

2,827 

3,0(U 

510,620 

436,445 

S70,  733 

Grapes 

Iron  ore 

Paprika 

Sage 

18,128,000 
38,067 
107,724 

1,575,341 

666,469 

18, 659 

Thyme 

Oil  paintings 

do.... 

do.... 

number.. 

Walnuts 

Works  of  art : 

131,285 

41,250 

Fishing  gut . . 

18,218 

Total... 

2, 020, 355 

2,390,670 

1 

There  were  no  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines. 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS. 

By  Consul  James  H.   Goodier,  Palina  de  Majorea, 

In  1918  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the  Balearic  Islands 
amounted  to  $24,012,511,  as  comj^ared  with  $21,293,101  in  1917. 
This  was  divided  as  follows:  1918 — total  imports  valued  at  $11,- 
630,310:  total  exports  at  $12,382,200.  1917— total  imports  valued  at 
$10,374,137;  total  exports  at  $10,919,024. 

The  year  1918,  therefore,  shows  an  increase  of  $2,719,350  over  1917 
in  total  foreign  commerce,  as  well  as  gains  in  imports  and  exports  of 
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$1,256,17?)  and  $1,463,176,  respectively.  This  is  a  veiy  satisfactory 
sliowing-  when  the  inevitable  handicaps  imposed  by  the  more  rigid 
governmental  import  and  export  regulations  of  the  then  warring 
Governments  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  United  States,  for 
exam])le,  imposed  new  regulations  prohibiting  the  import  and  ex- 
port of  certain  commodities,  except  under  Government  license.  As 
these  licenses  were  more  or  less  diflicult  to  obtain,  much  business — 
especially  the  export  of  certain  island  products  to  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions — was  discouraged,  and  shipments  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  made  were  not  made.  Like  situations  resulted 
in  the  traffic  with  England  and  France.  The  very  unstable  foreign 
monetary  exchange  also,  as  chiring  1917,  had  its  adverse  effect  upon 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Balearic  Islands.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  during  1018,  when  the  exchange  with  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States  w^as  very  unsatisfactory.  The  franc,  lire,  and 
dollar  were,  at  different  periods,  quoted  very  low,  Avhich  naturally 
tended  to  discourage  international  trade  with  the  countries  whose 
money  was  under  such  a  lieavy  discount. 

Production  Curtailed  by  Labor  Disorders  and  Influenza. 

Locally  the  islands  were  subject  to  certain  handicaps  during 
1918,  which  curtailed  production  in  some  lines.  The  high  cost  of 
living,  which  reached  an  unprecedented  level  (for  the  region)  dur- 
ing the  fall,  gave  rise  to  serious  dissatisfaction  among  the  working 
class,  and  resulted  in  strikes  and  other  labor  disturbances.  In  this 
connection  may  be  mentioned  the  strikes  of  the  masons  and  brick- 
layers in  February,  of  the  ironworkers  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  month,  of  the  employees  in  "  La  Hilandera  " — one  of  the  big 
cotton  mills — during  June,  the  strike  of  bakers  in  the  same  month, 
that  of  the  sawmill  employees  of  Palma  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  other  threatened  strikes.  All  these  disturlD- 
ances  entailed  loss  of  valuable  time  and  production. 

During  October  and  November  a  serious  epidemic  of  the  so-called 
Spanish  grippe  or  influenza  swept  the  islands  and  caused  several 
hundred  deaths  and  innumerable  cases  of  sickness.  This  epidemic 
fell  especially  hard  upon  the  working  people,  often  but  too  poorly 
nourished  and  without  the  financial  resources  to  procure  adequate 
medical  attention.  As  a  result,  an  undue  proportion  of  the  workers 
attacked  succumbed,  and  many  hundreds  were  obliged  to  give  up 
their  daily  occu]:)ations  for  several  weeks.  This  suspension  of  labor, 
in  the  aggregate,  seriously  affected  production  in  many  lines,  es- 
pecially in  the  agricultural  pursuits. 

There  was  considerable  emigration  to  continental  Spain,  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  but  less,  perhaps,  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  than  during  1917,  oAving  to  more  rigid  passport  requirements. 

Industrial  Conditions  and  Output  of  Leading  Industries. 

The  almond  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important  crops  in  Majorca. 
During  1918  this  crop  was  estimated  at  •4,500,000  kilos,  or  roughly, 
9,900,000  pounds.  The  export  price  fluctuate  between  190  and  340 
pesetas  per  quintal  of  100  kilos,  f.  o.  b.  Pahna.  After  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  the  price  went  up  very  rapidly,  due  to  the  better 
shipping  facilities  and  increased  opportunities  for  export.  Ma- 
jorcan  almonds  were  shipi)ed  to  practically  all  the  Allied  and  Euro- 
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pean  countries,  with  exceptions  of  the  Central  Powers  and  their 
allies.     Stocks  on  hand  were  very  low  on  January  1,  1919. 

Ship  construction,  of  the  type  usual  to  the  local  yards,  that  is  to 
say  of  small  sailing  craft  with  auxiliary  motor  power,  was  very 
active  during  1918  in  these  islands,  some  20  craft  of  various  sizes 
ranging  from  34  to  300  tons  and  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  some 
2,200  gross  tons,  being  launched.  The  embroidery  and  textile  indus- 
tries were  still  handicapped  in  1918,  as  in  the  preceding  year,  for 
lack  of  the  usual  markets,  and  especially  in  the  textile  field,  because 
of  difficulty  in  procuring  the  essential  raw  materials.  The  labor 
troubles  above  referred  to  also  affected  these  industries.  The  shoe- 
making  industry  began  to  pick  up  in  the  latter  part  of  1918,  when 
relations  with  France  became  normal  and  its  markets  again  opened 
to  the  Majorcan  product. 

Needless  to  say,  the  various  blacklists  and  import  and  export  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  various  belligerent  Governments,  while  very 
necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  war  from  their  respective 
points  of  view,  nevertheless  had  a  decidedly  adverse  effect  upon  the 
normal  expansion  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Balearic  Islands. 
Had  it  not  been  for  such  handicaps,  1918  would  have  shown  one  of 
the  best  returns  in  the  history  of  these  islands,  the  figures  as  they 
stand  being  very  satisfactory. 

Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Palrna. 

Arrivals  during  1918  at  the  Port  of  Palma  were  as  follows: 
Spanish  steamers  laden  392,  in  ballast  15;  Spanish  sailing  ships 
laden  275,  in  ballast  123 ;  total  tonnage  323,008 ;  number  of  tons  of 
merchandise  unloaded  at  Palma  62,750.  English  sailing  ships  in  bal- 
last 3,  tonnage  49 ;  no  merchandise  unloaded.  United  States  steamer 
laden  1,  tonnage  1,384,  number  of  tons  of  merchandise  unloaded  at 
Palma  Gil.  Total  of  all  arrivals — steamers  loaded  393,  in  ballast 
15 ;  sailing  vessels  loaded  275,  in  ballast  126 ;  total  tonnage  entering 
port  of  Palma  324,441 :  total  number  of  tons  of  merchandise  dis- 
charged 63,361. 

Departures  v\-ere :  Spanish  steamers  laden  367,  in  ballast  16 ; 
Spanish  sailing  ships  laden  346,  in  ballast  58 ;  total  tonnage  361,686 ; 
number  of  tons  of  merchandise  loaded  at  Palma  63,024.  English 
sailing  ships  laden  3,  total  tonnage  64,  number  of  tons  of  merchandise 
loaded  at  Palma  70.  French  sailing  ship  loaded  1,  tonnage  50,  num- 
ber of  tons  of  merchandise  loaded  at  Palma  105.  Italian  sailing 
ship  in  ballast  1,  tonnage  154;  no  merchandise  loaded.  Total  of 
all  departures — steamers  loaded  367,  in  ballast  16;  sailing  ships 
loaded  350,  in  ballast  59;  total  tonnage  departing  from  Palma 
361,954;  total  number  of  tons  of  merchandise  loaded  63,199. 

Countries  of  Origin  of  Imports  and  Destination  of  Exports. 

Official  statistics  show  the  vast  majority  of  imports  as  coming  from 
ports  of  Spain,  but  undoubtedly  many  of  the  items  so  noted  are  trans- 
shipments from  other  countries  at  the  Spanish  continental  ports; 
there  is,  thus,  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  actual  countries  of  origin. 
From  the  United  States  these  islands  imported  marble,  jasper,  and 
jet,  and  manufactures  thereof;  tar  and  pitch;  crude  petroleum;  va- 
rious stones  and  earths  for  constructioii  purposes;  naphtha;  a  small 
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amount  of  hollow  glassware ;  window  panes;  iron  and  steel  of  all 
kinds:  liardware;  some  copper,  brass,  bronze,  lead,  and  zinc;  seed 
oil;  varnish;  paint;  w'riting  inks;  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts; perfumery;  paper-making  materials;  paper  in  rolls  and  per- 
forated: books  and  other  printed  matter;  logs;  barrels;  tanned  skins; 
surgical  appliances:  typew' riters ;  phonographs;  dynamos;  switch- 
boards; telegraph  apparatus;  farm  machinery;  steam  engines;  fly- 
Avheels;  pmnps;  velocipedes;  certain  unspecified  machinery;  games 
and  toys ;  lamps ;  pianos ;  elastic ;  and  soup  paste.  From  Porto  Rico 
Avere  imported  a  few  logs;  coffee:  black  pepper;  straw  and  forage; 
condensed  milk;  candy;  and  empty  sacks.  From  Algiers  came  raw 
esparto  grass  and  fertilizers.  The  statistics  do  not  show  any  direct 
importations  from  other  countries  or  colonies  thereof. 

As  bearing  out  the  statement  that  transshipment  obscures,  so  far  as 
the  official  statistcal  returns  arc  concerned,  the  real  countries  of  origin 
and  destination  of  imports  and  exports,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
local  export  statistics  for  1918  show  no  exports  to  the  United  States, 
whereas  in  fact  such  exports  during  the  said  year  amounted  to 
$4G9,Glo,  as  shown  in  a  table  below,  where  exports  to  Porto  Rico  and 
to  the  Philippines  are  also  shown.  To  Cuba  were  shipped  last  year 
coal,  common  hollow  glassware,  soap,  cotton  textiles,  miscellaneous 
wooden  articles,  garlic,  shelled  almonds,  dried  figs,  fruit  pulp,  pre- 
served vegetables,  candy,  and  hemp  sandals.  To  France  and  Algeria, 
hemp  textiles,  logs,  carbon,  barrels,  manufactured  basketwork,  dried 
French  beans,  garlic,  onions,  almonds  (shelled  and  unshelled),  dried 
figs,  apples,  grapes,  fruit  pulp,  and  red  wine.  Exports  to  Itah^  com- 
prised barks  and  tanning  suljstances  only. 
Imports  into  Balearic  Islands. 

Below-  are  shown  the  imports  (with  cfuantities  and  values)  into  the 
Balearic  Islands  during  the  years  1917  and  1918  (kilo^2.204G 
pounds,  and  peseta  =$0,193,  at  normal  exchange)  : 


Articles. 


1917 


1918 


Agriciiliiiial  machinery 

.\Jcohol  and  l>randy 

Anise 

Apples 

Apricol5 

Automobiles 

Barley 

Barrels 

Basketwork 

Ueans: 

Broail,  <Jried 

Carob 

Frencli,  dried 

Beds,  iron  and  steel 

Beer 

Bicycles  uiid  vulocipedcs 

Board.s,  wooden 

Books  and  other  printed  matter: 

In  Spanish 

In  other  than  Spanish 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bran 

lirass  and  bronze 

iJrass,  sheet 

Cafla  and  other  liquors 

Candles: 

Stearine 

Wax 

Csnes.  wicker,  etc 


Kihs. 

6,200 
1 313, 640 


9,232 
20S,068 


,381,353 

483, 788 
2,192 

.■560,941 
43, 700 
ll,?.^ 


12S, 190 

CIG 

'•2,263 

28,436 


8,075 

,020,637 

67,770 


35, 198 
45,873 
510,455 


Pesetas. 
6,825 
390, 640 


4,610 
.56,613 


Kilos. 
2,896 
a  ,544, 701 
22,790 


414,405 

193,  ,510 

2,192 

73,388 
17,480 
9,407 


38, 457 

9,240 

452, 600 

S.'.,308 


»13 

1,002,340 

201,038 

84,729 

12J,392 

11,100 

111,480 

524 

1  118,420 

531 

<■  1,754 


403,750 
990,546 
135,540 


140,792 
68,873 
51,045 


77,805 
11,1.33 

2.81.5,787 

127,709 

4»,605 

"40,817 

.58,338 
30,002 
107,958 


Pesetas. 

l,02g 

1,039,402 

11,398 


101,000 

300, 702 

100,602 

24,445 

51,756 

3,330 

78,036 

.524 

59,210 

7,965 

206,448 


233,415 

3.33,990 
8^14,736 
0.38,845 
145,815 
103,268 

.349,928 
244,816 
21,. 594 


u  Liters. 


i  Xiimbcr. 


<•  Cubic  meters.    (Cubic  meter=  1.308  cubic  yards.) 
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Articles. 


1917 


191S 


Canes,  wicker,  etc.,  manufacturers  of. 

Carbon 

Cardboard: 

Sheets 

Other 

Car j)cts  of  vegetable  fiber 

Carriages 

Caustic  soda 

Cement 

Cereals,  n.  c.  s 

Cheese 

Chemical  products 

Cherries 

Chicli-peas 

China  ware: 

Ordinary 

Fine,  and  porcelain 

Chlorate  of  lime 

Chlor.  te  of  soda 

Cinnamon 

Cloth  and  other  textiles 

Co.,1 


Cocoa 

Codfish,  dried 

Coflce 

Cognac  and  other  liqueurs 

Coli:e 

Condensed  millc 

Confectionery 

Conserves,  n.  e.  s 

Copper 

Copper,  in  bars  and  sheets 

Copper,  machinery  of 

Copper  sulphate. 

Cordage  and  rigging 

Corduroy  and  other  double  textiles.. 
Cotton:  ■ 

Raw 

Spun 

Passementerie 

Co\vs 

Donkeys 

Dynamos,  electric 

Earthenware,  common  and  glazed... 

Earth  and  stone,  n.  e.  s 

Elastic 

Engines,  steam 

Engravings,  maps,  and  designs 

Esparto  grass: 

Raw 

Manufactured 

Essences  and  pcrfumer3' 

Explosives,  including  gunpowder. . . 

Fats,  animal 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,  vegetable,  n.  e.  s 

Figs,  dried 

Filberts 

Fii-ewood 

Fish,  fresh 

Flamicl 

Flax,  raw 

Floss  silk 

Flour: 

Wheat 

Other 

Flywheels 

Forage  and  straw 

Fruits: 

Dried,  n.  c.  s 

Fresh,  n.  e.  s 

Pulp  of 

Furniture,  wooden 

Games  and  toys 

<  I  lass  and  glassware: 

Broken  glass 

MuTors 

Panes 

Glassware,  hollow 

Other  glass,  including  imitation . 

filucose 

Glue 

Goats 


Kilos.          Pesetas. 
"'457,'i52 22S,'720 


202,208 
G,437 


a  25 
105,  CS7 
720,  -182 
1,034,700 
56, 908 
408,740 
13, 283 
206,505 

101,401 
30.080 
07,010 

820,800 
5,392 

177,780 

27,304,400 

72,291 

41, 205 

378, 090 

6  0, 478 

193, 400 
72, 400 

114,785 


34,579 


68,401 

1,518 

G4,:-!18 

504, CSo 

003, 406 

308 

a  9116 

a  57 

1,155 

302,046 

558, 144 

89, 700 

548, 152 


181,200 
31,593 
9,204 
13,449 


2,534,941 
388,496 
841,677 
36,478 


17, 105 

2,784 


8,711 

19,  .548, 628 

74,628 

1,066 

464,638 

73,277 
232, SCO 


OS, 570 
95, 514 

217,342 

.541 

5,537 

309, 580 

13,821 

6,116 

2, 161 

''  210 


104, 883 
25,748 


21 
212 
113 
281 
5 
105, 

81 
92 

lo: 

s; 

32 

1,777 

2,047 

144 

82 

1,693 

9: 

15 
116 
114 


S8 


54 

4 

411 

847 

1.086 

3 

258 

10 

3 

co: 

16 

897 

1,096 


253 
194 
336 

72 


9,668 
22 


262 
477 


Kilos. 
114,700 

505,591 

124, 052 


392 

a  49 

175,291 


505 
701 
06, 
350 


84 

73 

120 

1, 223 

181 

8, 725 

97 

41 

417 


343 
503 


208 

281 

54 

2 


429 
84 


106 

3, 107 

95 

133 


12 


12, 124 
79 

532 


377 
211 

308 
55 


57 
273 


333 


Pesetas. 
45, 880 
113,118 

052 


1 

49 

7o: 
2o; 
i4o; 

133 
456 


25 

76 

9 

37 

23 

28 

3, 020 

098' 

194 

104 

1, 085 


1,183 

687, 

2,  i2o: 


504 

29 

5 

87 

11 

549 

7. 

2 

85 
32 
50 


212 

020: 
7e: 


,274 


106 

58 

255 

211 

1,234 

16 

62 


115 
617 


952 
000 
110 
824 
383 
012 
000 


107 
583 
800 
035 
775 
000 
023 
186 
.336 
245 


330 
905 
326 
474 
240 
840 
056 
329 


325 
090 


000 
600 
220 
397 
868 
060 
083 
980 

90S 
716 
930 


250 
774 
079 
567 


240 


445 
16S 


631 
301 
203 
543 

464 
505 
503 
876 
557 


466 
626 


997 
372 
850 


Liter--. 
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Arliclcs. 


Grapes,  pressed,  skins  of 

Hardware 

Hazelnuts 

Hemp,  and  manufaelures  of: 

Raw 

Textiles 

Sailcloth 

Hides 

Honey 

Horses 


Inks. 
Iron: 

Bars 

Ingots 

Pyrites 

Sheet 

Scrap 

Iron  and  steel: 

Forged  or  stamped 

Wrought 

Manufactures  of 

Jasper,  jet,  and  marble: 

Rough 

Hewn  and  manufactured. 

Jute,  manila  hemp,  etc 

Lamps,  n.  e.  s 

Lead  ore 

Lead  in  sheefts,  pipes,  etc 

Leather,  sole 

Lentiles 

Lime,  hydraulic 

Maize . 


Machinery,  n.  e.  s. 
Melons. 


Metals,  n.  e.  s.. 
Muieral  waters . 
Motors,  u.  e.  s. . 


Mules . 


Music,  sheet 

Naphtha  and  lubricating  oil. 

Nuts,  n.  e.  s 

Oil: 

Olive 

Seed 

Olives. 


Onions 

Oranges 

Paint: 

Prepared 

Unprepared 

Paper: 

Cigarette 

Packing 

In  rolls 

White,  pei-foratcd  — 
Paper-making  materials. . 

Paste,  soup 

Peanuts 

Pepper: 

Milled 

Unmilled 

Petroleum: 

Crude 

Refined 

Pharmaceutical  products . 

Phonograplis 

Phosphonis 

Pianos 


Pigs. 

PiqVL^ 

Pitch  and  tar 

Poles,  telegraph 

Potatoes 

Pumps,  n.  e.  s 

Railway  sleepers... 

Ralsons 

Resin 

Rice 

Sacks,  empty 

Saddlery 

Sardines,  salted 

Sheep 

Silk  passemonterio . 


1917 


191S 


Kilos. 


12,772 

200,074 
40,970 
92, 785 

861,347 


Pesetas. 


6  311 


206,259 

284,817 

2,092,550 

1,590,322 


1,948,763 
212, 362 

96, 19-4 
118, 104 


3,831 

185, 560 

204,850 

92, 785 

3,757,388 


311,000 


103, 129 

38,481 

40,388 

1,145,458 


779, 505 
151,527 


9,619 
47,241 


Kilos. 
21,000 
57, 649 


Pesetas. 

2,100 
31,520 


261,189 


801,298 

14,852 

6  505 

2,534 

149, 320 

206,945 

731,000 

913 

20,200 

1,226,357 
367, 194 
204,154 

118,771 
101, 892 


83,700 
244,886 
358,001 

21,080 

30,779 
1,098,285 

11,929 
136,406 
149, 590 
a  45, 106 


6  165 


24,406 

885,986 
253, 108 
53,120 
254,370 
316, 623 

61,640 

818 
127,201 
277, 130 


396, 173 
64,089 

103,806 
14,411 

862,254 
206, 421 
10:i,  303 


1,900 

6  19 

1 1, 130 

3,000 

75,430 

192, 230 

1, 590, 822 


40, 202 

57,579 

19,595 

4, 103, 980 

6  484, 183 


41,850 

171,420 

1,690,005 

10, 540 

923 

329,485 

17, 893 

68,233 
149, 50O 

18,042 


82, 500 


9,762 

885,986 

380,662 

43, 120 

25,437 

31,602 

:'.8, 784 

1,636 
73, 600 
277, 130 


237,703 
20,508 

622,836 
72,055 

258,670 

144,494 

11.654 


9,500 
19,000 
33,900 
:50,O6O 
26,400 
17,300 
479,046 


193, 496 

614,011 

302 


4,620 

34,547 

4,728 

2,458,793 

403,072 


90,748 
439,330 
21,720 


128,357 
411,281 


23,700 

24, 190 

877,312 

07,844 

219,159 

a  33,813 

422,048 

6  378 

37 

96 

19,640 

87,111 
174,330 


181,071 
302,717 

59,349 
71,646 


104, 114 
350, 668 
11,730 
81,481 
181,667 
lOf),  882 

77,769 
15,029 

100,000 

49,914 

76,031 

351 


612 

6  1,442 


110,200 

218,940 

1,647,870 

520 


40,500 


3,915,409 

6  277,903 

5,229 

255,878 

6  3.041 

'391 


391,267 


4,807,828 

16,993 

505,000 

3,344 

74,660 
41,389 

146,200 
247 

103,252 

1,103,721 
6,860 
33,839 

21,378 
18,485 


89,923 


181,070 
2,491,182 


1,422 

7,257 

368,471 

67,844 

504,055 

16,906 

105, 512 

226,800 

148 

196 

1,964 

87,111 
156,897 


36,214 

302,717 

118,096 
15,762 


104,114 
213,907 
23,460 
16,296 
75,066 
53,441 

77,769 
29,020 

50,000 
49,914 
008,403 
40,365 


12,000 
72,100 


34,802 

21,894 

661,530 

41(i 


40,500 


1,958,107 
655  806 
150,870 
255,878 
101.640 
46,020 


Lifers. 


6  Number. 
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Articles. 


Skins: 

Untanned.... 

Tanned 

Soap,  common . . . 

Soapstone 

Soda,  sulphate  of. 
Starch . 


Staves 

Stearm 

Stone,  building 

Suet  and  other  fats. 
Sugar. 


Sulphm',  unground 

Sulphur,  ground 

Surgical  appliances 

Switchboards,  electric 

Telegraph  apparatus,  n.  c.  s. 

Textiles,  n.  c.  s 

Textiles: 
Cotton — 

Plain,  white 

Dyed  and  stamped.. 

Stitched 

Jute 

Silk 

Vegetable  fiber 

Woolen — 

Plain 

Stitched 

Thread,  sewing 

Tiles: 

Roofing 

Ordinary  (bricks) 

Blue,  polished 

Mosaic 

Tin 


Tomatoes 

Tulle,  lace,  and  lace  edgings 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 

Typewriters 

Varnish 

Vegetables  and  products: 

Dried 

Fresh 

Other 

Wax,  in  lumps 

Wheat 


Wine: 

Ordinary  red 

Other 

Wood  and  manufactures  of- 

Boards 

Logs 

Manufactures 

Wool: 

Clean 

Soiled 

Woolen  passementerie 

Writing  material 

Yarn: 

Hemp 

Of  other  fibers 

Zinc  plate 


1917 


Kilos. 

28, 860 


Pesetas. 
72, 150 


82,803  I 
87, 933 
79, 055 
104,990 


37, 101 

90, 822 

100, 015 

2,132,871 


41,401 

8, 793 

15,931 

52, 495 


113,303 

1,816 

90, 013 

2, 132, 871 


48,420 


9,C84 


319, 167 

62,621 

946 


1,959 
2,056 

93,270 
994 
S14 


Total I  54, 094, 359 


123,079 

61.148 

9,228 

2, 509 

CO,  3SS 

1,181 

8,867 

251 

2, 810 

254, 370 
55, 527 
166,970 
25, 153 
1, 39;^,  510 

1 1, 501, 161 
0  321,372 


1,279,917 

438, 347 

18, 920 


117,540 
6, 168 

932,700 
19, 8S0 
4,070 


11,131 
1,529 
1,845 
10, 030 
(i,  038 
23, 020 
17, 734 
25, 100 
8, 430 

101,748 
5  .552 
166'  970 
37, 729 
418, 053 

375, 240 
221, 372 


147,  405 

8,012 

282, 554 

130 


274,812 
4,596 


221, 195 

48, 072 

1,130,216 

1,360 


549, 624 
4,596 


1918 


Kilos. 
6,452 

98, 976 
117, 676 

84, 649 

49, 990 
155, 458 
115, 158 

37, 672 
102, 700 


1,731,913 

80,704 


471 

256 

152 

30, 537 


181, 299 
65, 359 


90, 054 
7, 195 
10, 413 


6, 105 

73, 646 

552, 944 

91,700 

14, 087 

1,774 


8,608 

156 

4, 622 

64, 089 
79, 700 

255, 235 
35, 002 
39,400 

a  2,  488, 184 
o  183, 441 

4,300 
914, 252 


359,981 
410 

7,887 

96, 690 

147,  462 

2,506 


Pesetas. 

193,560 

1,879,520 

82,373 

8,465 

17,996 

124,360 

23, 031 

140, 688 

19, 622 


1,731,913 
16, 132 


4,710 

1,907 

135 

010, 740 


1,631,691 
1,307,180 


634,578 

1,079,250 

52,065 


010, 500 

11,047 
66, 354 
27,510 
3,522 
6,196 


30, 128 
6,240 
9,244 

25,035 
31, 880 
37, 736 
190,012 
19, 700 

746, 455 
91,720 

800 
1S2, 850 


1, 080, 943 
8,200 
23, 661 

193,380 

147, 462 

1,754 


59, 766, 084 


a  Number. 


6  Liters. 


Exports  from  Balearic  Islands. 

The  following  table  sIioavs  the  exports  (with  quantities  and  val- 
ues) from  the  Balearic  Islands  during  the  years  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 

1917 

191S 

Almonds: 

Shelled 

Kilos. 
2,799,807 
53,361 
0  97,733 

Pesetas. 

5,006,490 
42,588 
134,377 

Kilos.          Pesetas, 
i.  112, 900       10, 282, 249 

Unshclled 

■  19S,  SG4              99, 432 

Aniseed 

0111,892             123,081 

.\  ppl  es 

153,372              50,011 

"  Number. 


t>  Liters. 
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Articles. 


Automobiles 

Bacon  and  lard 

Bark  and  tanning  substances. 
Rarley . 


Barrels 

Baskctwork: 

Manufactured. 

Other 

Beans: 

Broad,  dried.. 

Carob 

French,  dried. 

Beer 

Blankets 


Bones 

Books  and  other  printed  matter. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Bran. 


Brandy,  ordinary. 

Brass  plate 

Bricks . 


Bristles  and  horse  hair 

Calfskins,  tanned 

Candles,  wa.x 

Canes,  wicker,  etc 

Cane  manufactures 

Canvas  shoes  with  rope  soles . 

Carbon 

Cardboard  manufactures 

Carpets  of  vosetable  fiber 

Cnrriat^es  and  landaus 

Cement 

Cheese 

Chemical  products 

Chick-peas 

Chinaware,  ordinary 

Chlorate  of  soda 

Chocolate 

Coal. 


Coconut  shells. 
Coke. 


Conlectiouery 

Conserves: 

Fruits 

Meat 

Vegetables 

Cordage  and  rigging 

Corduroy  and  other  double  textiles. 

Cotton,  spun 

Cotton  textiles: 

Dyed  and  prhited 

Plain 


Cows. 


Donkeys 

Earthenware,  common  and  glazed. 

li^arth  and  stone,  n.  e.  s 

Eggs, 


Esparto  grass,  manufactures  of . . . . 
Explosives,  including  gxmpowdor. 

Feathers 

Fertilizers 

Figs,  dried 

Ftfewood 

Fish: 

Fresh 

Salted 


Flour 

Forage  and  straw 

Fruit : " 

Dried 

Fresh 

Pulp 

Furniture,  wooden 

Game 

Garlic 

Glassware,  hollow 

Goats 

Grapes: 

Fresh 

Pressed,  peel  of 

Guts 

Gjpsum 

Hasa  and  other  meat,  salted. 
Hides  and  skins,  raw 


1917 


Kilos. 


Pesetas. 


151,231 

2,215,244 

104, 735 

388, 990 

110,304 
0,,300 

78,729 

1,444,876 

3,387,137 

6  8,078 

163,419 

109,652 

4,200 

277,487 

614,964 


453, 693 
433,228 
31,420 
194,498 

104,068 
990 

31,491 

293, 864 

2,201,239 

3,871 

2,124,443 

10,965 

12, 000 

8, 806, 360 

245,985 


1918 


2,376 

246,504 

76,843 

5,788 

1,870 

428, 155 

89, 612 

c  663,320 

55, 982 

57,244 

1,890 

a  11 

508,247 

60, 438 

67,392 

19, 133 

«?,883 

90, 150 

35, 817 

11,024,059 

4,023 

218, 601 

98,696 

45,258 
48,331 

719,788 
86,3.52 
29,591 

209,082 

39, 919 

543, 897 

«3 

0  534 

88,654 

48, 816 

:!23, 6(M 

75, 139 

3,414 

10,558 

3,090,555 

3,780,746 

836,000 

1.056,545 

■    14,181 

24,400 

.560, 824 

7,051 
89,363 
1,442,000 
76, 225 
337, 755 
,562,045 
917,725 
a  208 

7,497 

2:50,900 

10,882 

438,247 

9,254 

94.009 


7,128 

24, 650 

15,308 

116,740 

7,. 504 

64,223 

35,844 

496,484 

8,  .397 

228,976 

11,340 

11, 000 

10,164 

120,870 

47, 174 

24,313 

51,103 

4,507 

101,  a5i 

771,683 

804 

0,.5.58 

296,083 

45,258 
96,662 
719,788 
172,704 
355, 092 
1,04.5,410 

358, 371 

3, 26:3, 382 

900 

267,000 

26, 596 

1,254 

017,208 

37,569 

13,656 

6,334 

463, 582 

2,378,673 

60, 150 

1,584,817 

28;  362 

9,760 

56,082 

7,051 
34,392 
265, 560 
304,000 
675,610 
249,758 
367,090 

6,240 

1,499 
23,090 
32,046 

8,760 
37,016 
282,027 


Kilos. 

09 

281,617 

3,902,859 

198, 835 

443,936 

111,312 
50,000 

427, 039 

1,61.5,255 

2,378,-570 

6  11,282 

1.55,203 

38, 473 

5,795 

,322,651 

189,545 

6813 


.553,347 
'"'6,"i66 


576,070 

100, 326 

a  458,  .592 

30,715 

58,437 


Pesetas. 
72,000 
844, 851 
770, 857 
59,(;50 
HO,  994 

111,312 
10,000 

128,111 

313, 051 

1,664,999 

5,641 

2,104,060 

4,610 

23, 180 

8,743,624 

49,281 

731 


aO 

506,115 

50, 144 

44,220 

31,210 

10,230 

53,000 

49,224 

19,597,533 

2,200 

102, 770 

118,600 

61, 131 


229,200 
119,690 
51,484 
197,071 

77,023 

190, 198 

0  20 

«10 

149,929 


125, 595 
60,134 


6,081 

911,217 

1,937,643 

790,835 

649,900 


1,988,674 

2,300 
36, 513 
3,322,320 
99,617 
280,058 
357,342 
725, 113 
a  52 

9,467 
984,000 

1.5,828 
420,756 

43,408 
119,566 


06,401 
'i4G,'466 


80,649 
40, 130 

087,888 
7,078 

233, 748 


18,000 

20,244 

100,293 

39,071 

31,210 

9,212 

662 

147,672 

3,527,555 

2,200 

41,110 

474,640 

128,202 


458, 40» 

229,  ,380 

102,960 

1,073,639 

1,078,322 
1,901,980 

10,400 
2,000 

62,970 


251,190 
9,021 


3,648 

145,793 

1,483,269 

31,873 

974,910 


198, 861 

1,150 

7,302 

1,028,923 

298,851 

758,174 

160,804 

921,649 

1,100 

3,780 
113, 162 

1,899 

16,835 

173,631 

;?82,61l 


n  Numbers. 


b  Liters. 
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Articles. 


1917 


1918 


Homs,  lioofs,  etc 

Horses 

Iron  and  steel: 

Manufactures  of 

Scrap , 

Lard 

Lead: 

Piping 

Wrought , 

Lemons 

Lime,  hydraulic 

Liqueurs,  n.  e.  s 

Lobsters 

Machinery,  n.  e.  s , 

Maize 

Matches , 

Metals,  n.  c.  s 

Milk,  condensed 

Mules 

Olives 

Olive  oil 

Onions , 

Oranges 

Paper: 

Cigarette 

Pacl<:ing , 

Paste,  soup 

Pepper 

Perfumery 

Petroleum,  refined 

Pharmaceutical  products 

Pigs 

Poles,  telegraph , 

Potatoes 

Poultry , 

Rags: 

CoUon  aud  flax 

Woolen , 

Ucjin 

Kicc 

Rubbish 

Sacks,  empty , 

Sardines,  salted 

Sausages , 

Sawdust 

Sheep 

Sheepskins,  untanned 

Silverware , 

Soap,  common , 

Sole  leather 

Spirits  of  vrine 

Starch , 

Stone,  building,  and  marble. . 

Sugar,  ordinary 

Tar  and  pitch 

Textiles: 

Hemp  and  flax,  white 

Silk 

Vegetable  fiber 

Wool  and  cotton,  m;>:ed. 

Woolen 

Textiles,  n.  e.  s , 

Tliread,silk 

Tiles: 

Roofing 

Glazed,  blue , 

Tobacco , 

Tomatoes , 

Vegetables,  n.  e.  s.: 

Dried 

Fresh , 

Vegetable  fiber 

Vegetable  products 

Vebicles,  n.  e.  s 

Vinegar 

Wine 

Wooden  manufactures 

Wood: 

Boards 

Other 

Wool,  soiled 

Woolen  waste 


Kilos. 
148,343 

a  32 

190, 800 

617, 439 

4,303 

2,291 
35,918 
263, 289 


i  5, 982 


76, 156 
26, 085 
174.562 
123; 301 


0310 
18,499 
563, 516 
132, 708 
167, 428 

93 

48, 765 

250, 636 

64,437 

104 

283,065 


o 18, 173 

38, 686 
390,580 
297,407 

281,604 

103,745 

73,359 

191,556 

127, 145 

o 530, 055 

1,737 

267,854 

52, 400 

6  2,748 

77,317 

429 

411,920 

428, 973 

6  19, 194 

25,542 


402,543 

68,330 

899 

45,020 

3,031 

164,000 


3,000 

10,000 

0,885 

50,877 

433,677 

55, 574 

1,111,179 

65,276 

50,973 

o41 

8, 066 

fc  218, 0C6 

154,890 

4,372,518 

2, 108, 713 

100,842 

35,078 


Total. 


Pesetas. 
22, 251 
6,400 

173,190 
185,231 
12,909 

2,291 
35,918 
81,386 


11,964 


152,312 

7,825 

349, 124 

123,301 


310,000 
13, 874 

563, 516 
13,270 
51,347 

232 

24,382 

125,268 

51.569 

'416 

169,839 


3,271,240 

3,868 

116, 174 

692, 334 

225,283 

103,745 

18,339 

95,778 

38, 143 

530,055 

1,737 

720,002 

7,480 

137,400 

143, 292 

556,750 

28S,:344 

2,226,603 

28, 791 

15,325 


142,  .306 

408,310 

89,900 

136, 860 

29,048 

3, 280, 000 


244, 800 

1,500 

2, 065 

204,385 

130, 108 

22, 229 

441,178 

32,638 

50,973 

11,000 

8,660 

65,419 

299,547 

684,513 
1,421.741 
302; 526  I 
47,018  I 

55,915,028  ! 


Kilos. 
155, 694 
a  307 

87, 590 
886, 751 


20, 865 
268, 450 
11,060 
64,011 
71,375 
115,425 
38, 570 


276,097 

38, 761 

0355 

28,968 

436, 592 
18, 289 

243,509 


90, 704 
13,229 
75, 890 
12, 0«4 
67,535 
1,359 

a  23, 814 
30,274 

246,640 
91,465 

236,253 
88, 015 
101,5.55 
116,903 
110,475 
0  489,730 
4,478 
236, 475 


258,250 

972 

348, 166 

363,585 

6  64,357 

51,834 

11,700 

11,629 

:G0,073 

90, 615 

735 

33, 790 

21,933 


0,419 
1,351 

7,200 
36,560 


603,228 

40, 416 

554,235 

60,212 

76,638 

a  24 

5,410 

a  41, 858 

178,283 

.3,680,199 

4,406,824 

162,401 

77,472 


Pesetas. 

21,79: 
184, 200 

78,831 
133,312 


14, 605 

107,380 

663 

12,033 
356,875 
230,850 

11,  .571 


228,291 
116,28:3 
177,  .500 

21,723 
223.910 
219; 46S 

48,701 


51.422 

10, 583 

75,890 

1,209 

67,536 

333 

7,146,000 

3,(27 

90, 656 

472,  .325 

47,2.50 
23,922 
40, 622 
.58,4.54 
33, 142 
979, 460 
2,686 
1,182,375 


774, 750 

486, 003 

243,710 

2, 2:34, 030 

128, 714 

■■n,  100 

2, 106 

11,623 

93,021 

90;i,  150 

74,235 

337,900 

438, 660 


77,028 
81, 000 

1,080 
10,968 


120,645 

20,208 
88,677 
45,648 

153,276 
24, 093 
2, 164 
12,557 

:i56, 566 

7.36,039 

393,513 

487,203 

15,494 

64,156,478 


o  Liler 


6  >rum1)3rs 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

Declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States 
proper  rose  from  $390,082  in  1917  to  $469,643  in  1918.  This  was  a 
gain  of  $78,961,  To  porto  Eico  and  the  Philippines,  however,  the 
1918  returns  showed  a  decrease  in  each  instance,  of  $12,92.5  to  Porto 
Eico  and  $1,350  to  the  Philippines.  There  were  no  declared  exports 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Detailed  figures  of  the  exports  are  given 
below : 


Articles 


1917 


Quantity.       Value, 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Aluionds,  shelled pounds. 

Apricot  pulp do. . . 

Capers gallons. 

Cotton  el oth square  yards. 

Cryslalized  fruit pounds. 

Embroideries 

Fruits,  preserved pounds . 

Nougat do . . . 

Quince  paste do. . . 

Salt tons. 


1,567,234 

66,910 

19,240 

11, 163 

110 


S351,178 
3,712 
8,800 
4,903 
30 
11,415 


1, 646, 398 

79,807 
13,482 
2, 904 


16, 735 
2, 558 
3,300 


4,950 

313 

5,375 


185 
893 


7,700 


Total . 


390,682 


TO  POUTO  RICO. 

Almonds,  sliolled .pounds. 

Biscuit do . . . 

Oapci-iB gali  ons . 

Cheese pounds . 

Chocolate do. . . 

Confiture do. . . 

Cotton  cloth square  yai-ds. 

Figs,  dried pounds. 

Fruits,  preserved do. . . 

(iarlic do... 

Nougat do . . . 

Olives gallons . 

Olive  oi  1 do . . . 

Falm  leaf,  manufactured poimds. 

Peas,  canned do... 

Pepper: 

Oroimd do. . . 

Plants do... 

Quince  paste do. . . 

Sandals,  hemp pairs. 

Sausages pounds. 

\  1  othej  articles 


.".,028 
290 
289 
732 
2:51 


26,879 


6, 232 

497, 675 

70,312 

244 

168 

1,230 

198 

90 

110 

10,029 

72,900 

291 


Total . 


TO  THE  PUILIPPINE  I.SLAXD.'!. 

Almonds poiuids. 

Ciu-ds do. . . 

FniJt,  preserved do. . . 

Medicines,  patent pints. 

Nougat pounds. 

Paper,  wrapping do . . . 

Quuico  paste do. . . 

Total 


1,277 

26 

2,399 


2,684 
110 
016 


979 
123 
126 
73 
47 


9,566 


1,760 

24,343 

20,281 

205 

228 

237 

43 

19 

29 

1,233 

12,032 

93 


71,417 


744 
29 

184 

1,605 


2,372 
3,049 
9,590 
518 
681,884 
25,040 


1,936 
1,764 
10, 872 


8,355 


205 


$444,478 
5,494 
5,670 
1,507 


1,410 
21 
199 


10,864 


469,  643 


532 

1,288 

943 

16T 

41,242 

8,943 


370 

135 

i,  54S 


324 


53,492 


255 


25S 


SPAIlSr — BARCELONA. 
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BARCELONA. 

By  «l'oii»»l  tfeuernl  Carlton  Bailey  Hiii'st. 

The  declared  exports  from  the  Barcelona  district  to  the  United 
States,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip  pines,  b_y  quarters,  durino-  the  year 
1918  were  as  follows : 


1918. 


First  quarter. . 
Second  quai"ter 
Third  quarter. 
Feint h  quarter 

Total . . . . 


To  the 
United 

States. 


$1,127,666 
731,668 
786, 783 
909,085 


To  Porto 
Rico. 


To  the 

Philippine 

Islands. 


■«34,4.53  I 
4,192  t 
».3,.566 
89,62.5 


.3,55.5,202 


181,8.36 


$71,170 

123,379 

132,97.3 

1,861 


628,883 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  details  of  the  quantities  and  values,  of  the  declared  exports  to 
the  United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1917  and  1918,  according  to 
invoices  certified  at  the  Barcelona  consulate  general  are  as  follows : 


Arficliv. 


Antiques:  Furaiturc 

Art  works:  Oil  paint  ings 

Beeswax 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines; 

Aconite pounds. 

-Vrgols do. . . 

Ergot do... 

Flowers  and  Ie<i\  es'.  crude do- . . 

Fusel  oil do- .  - 

Oenlian  rool do.- . 

Glyceruie.  crude do- . . 

Licorice  paste do. . . 

Licorice  root do. . . 

Lime  tartrate do--. 

Miscellaneous  pharmaceutical  products do. . . 

Potash,  carbonate  of do.. . 

Potash,  saline do. .. 

Tliymol de. . . 

I  ork,  and  raanul'iiftnres  of: 

Cork  paper pounds. 

Disks  for  bottles do. . . 

Insulation,  in  slabs do. . . 

Shavings  and  waste do... 

.Soles do... 

Stoppers do . . . 

Wood,  unmanufactured do . . . 

Cotton,  and  nKuiufactures  of: 

Cloth  (piece  goods) square  yards. 

Handkerchiefs,  embroidered doaen . 

('"ilicrs  (vegetable),  and  manufactures  of: 

Hemp  manufactures 

Linen  handkerchiefs,  embroidered 

Linen  piece  goods 

Kaw  hemp pounds. 

Rope do . .  - 

Sacks  and  bags,  empty do-  -  - 

Frpiits  and  nuts: 

Fruits,  fweserved do .  - . 

-\uts— 

.\lmonds-- 

Shelled do .  - . 

r  nshelled do. . . 

('hestnuts do.  - 

Filberts- 
Shelled  do. . . 

IJnsheHed do. . . 

\Valnuts— 

Shelled do . . . 

Un.shelled do. . . 

Ah  olii'T do.  - . 


Qaantity. 


],227,r,iV3 


5, 698 
34, 883 
24, 390 
35, 227 
255. 418 
761,862 
3, 400, 654 
556, 359 


Value. 


«6,883 
8.924 


567, 63.8 
176, 1.36 
10. 144 


345, 994 

2, 767, 304 

41,781.008 

37, 862 

209;  990 

1,816,324 

11,874 

388 


147, 946 


659,937 
146. 582 


18, 167 
49,240 
m.  289 

113,074 
112.416 


2,173 


159, 498 


2,476 
3.525 
10, 462 
4, 757 
99.034 
208, 989 
371,600 
75,268 
89, 874 
87, 628 
16, 639 
22, 221 

21,922 
288, 494 
131,692 
568,038 
5, 901 
181,988 

17,301 

4,423 
1,078 

.3,609 
44, 226 

1, 177 
20, 505 
26,479 
;!2,030 

10. 897 


3, 049 
6,336 
3, 062 

21,280 
12,  .338 


*01S 


Quantity.       Value 


1-50 


71.286 
54,987 
21.780 


313.930 

4. 489, 189 

560.112 


107, 659 
148.926 
13.;363 


105, 795 

2, 066;  512 

30, 537, 160 

15, 414 

245,983 


4,547 


s;J5,339  I 

■5.50,000  ■■ 

40,480  { 

1*4,139  i 
-".19.000  . 

:.i94.350 
71 ;  500  1 
.5s.  080  I 


•S4,373 


5.85(i 

il,817 

2,212 


103, 542 
482,393 
82, 273 
i;  148 
15;  979 
11,827 
:)0, 151 

51,44(1 
68, 087 
97,337 

424,93s 
2,.35.'v 

221,493 


8,772 
1,056 

2,662 
2, 2.*! 

r 

10,  os;{ 
2,681 

i 

1 

1 

3  990 

1 

5,  OTjil 


158,032 

64,  869 

4,050 

129, 424 
32,  .395 

133, 142 
10, 0.39 
15,  (W4 


Hniis:*' 


m    ir,f 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 


Articles. 


Gelatin,  and  manufactures  of .pounds. . 

Glue  and  glue  size do 

Gut:  Manufactures  of  catgut,  etc do 

Hide.s  and  skins: 

Goatskins {l^i^- 

Hide  cuttings poimc^ . . 

Slreepskins {num'beV:; 

All  ether 

Household  effects  of  emigrant's. 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures:  HardvrsTO.,., ^ 

Leather  and  manufactures  of: 

Sfiles  and  upper  leather 

Tanned  sheepskins - - 

Other  taimed  skins 

All  other  manufactures  of  leather 

Meats  and  dairy  products:  Meat  extracts pounds. 

Musical  instruments,  and  paits of:  String*  (gut) 

Oils;  vegetable: 

Qlire  oil gallons- 
Rosemary,  etc 

Vaiats,  pigments,  etc.:  Red  iron  oxide pwmds. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Books  in  Spanish 

Paper  stock,  flbe»-  waste pounds . 

Rags do... 

Waste  bagging do  -  - . 

Pipes  and  smoking  articles:  Cigarette  paper 

Seeds: 

Anise poimds . 

Cumin  (caraway) do... 

Another do... 

Silk,  and  manufactures  ot  Piece  goods 

S'pices' 

Capsicum pounds . 

Peppei-,  groimd do  -  - . 

Sage... do... 

Spirits,  wines,  liqueurs,  etc.: 

Mineral  ■(vnt^r dozen  botties 

Sparkling  wine do 

Still  wines; 

^'ermout  h gallons . . 

In  bulk do  — 

Tobaceoa pounds. . 

Toys;  Pyrotechnic,  not  explos.ive 

Veget'aliles:  Peppers,  sweet,  canned pounds . . 

Wool; 

Scoured do  — 

Unvifashed do — 

All  other  articles 

Samples  cases 


Total. 


Quantity.       Value 


44,092 

387, 877 


G01,125 

438,040 

49,  T74 

8,287,053 

1,339,619 


2,914 
1,320,094 


101,305 


652, 245 
623,467 
448, 288 


50,344 
71,321 
i0O,9B0 


16,536 


2,399 
295 


44,548 


944, 100 

239, 277 
311,368 


Sll,  274 

61,851 
11,996 

923, 690 

3,848 

1,631,030 

36. 277 
7,823 
8, 782 

13,966 
lis,  884 

11,724 
6,919 
2,073 
4,69t 

1,869,972 


3,059 

S,  592 
2*»,  157 
10, 700 
14, 034 
10, 164 

7,  .582 
8,623 
6,896 
2,80-5 


2, 253 


Quantity.       Value 


15, 432 


549,038 
363, 013 


386, 235 
176,357 


$4,188 
]•   670,172 


203,643 

31,31« 
6,70§ 


24,854 
109, 716 


15,409 
44,000 
2,755 


7,042 
2,347 


5,049 


2,108 


12, 814 
2,224 
20,057 


26,863 

2,297 
12,350 


3,187 
2,752 


307, 680 

63,582 

82,150 

7,406 

648 

7,727 

:«,020 


1,400 
122,635 

194. 157 

114,396 

17S.  582 

IS 


5,940  5,420 

15.220  11,434 

5fi;499  I  93,870 


l(«,«i8 


29,  762 
2,370 


21,204 

29,458 

99S 

26,978 


8,081,991  1 3      3,555,202 


In  transit . 


Declared  Exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  aad  Porto  Rico. 

In  the  following-  table  is  sliown  tlie  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico  for  the  years  1917  and  1018,  ac- 
cording to  invoices  certified  at  the  Barcelona  consulate  general: 


Articles. 


TO  THE  rira-IPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Breadstuff.'--: 

Biscuits,  cakes,  etc 

Macaroni  .soup  paste 

Buttons,  bono 

Cacao,  crude 

Candles,  stearin  wax 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines: 

Flowers  and  leaves,  crude. 

Gum  arable 

Misoellaneous  phai-maceu- 
tical  products 


1917 


.156,639 
1,884 

1.3,760 
1,102 
9. 472 


1918 


■$6, 875 
4,583 


Articles. 


1917 


1,065 
3,. 338 


TO  THE  PHILIPPINE  I.SLANDS— 

Continued. 
Cork,   and  manufaetuivs  of: 

Stoppers 

Cotton,  and  manufadiu-es  of: 

CIol h  (piece  goods) 

Hose  made  on  knitting 

machines 

Knit  tmderwear 

Itibbon 

Thread  and  yarn 

Earthen,stone,and  china  ware; 
Cement  tile*-- 


$9,236 

13,359 

2,360 

4,303 

1.970 

32.5 

1, 6S7 


1918 


$10,9SG 

19,551 

2,830 

1,217 

373 

.3,7*6 
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Articles 


TO  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS- 

continued. 


Explosives:  rirecrackers 

Fibers  (vegetable),  and  man- 
ufactures of: 
Bands,    beltings,    eoirfs, 

etc 

Hemp  manufactures 

Linen  and  cotton  piece 

goods 

Linen  pic€«  goods 

Rope 

■Shoes,  hemp 

Yarn,  hemp 

Kish: 

Caimed,  otlter  than  gar- 
dines 

Sardines,  packed  in  oil 

fruits; 

Preserved •. 

Olives 

Raisins 

*ilass  and  glasswai-e:  Eaipty 

bottles 

♦  i  lue  and  glue  size 

fron  and  steel  manufatctuies: 

Hardware 

Machinery 

Wire 

Wire,  manufacturer  of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of: 
Boots   4irkd    shoe.«,    chil- 

dreu'.v 

Boots,  men's  and  boys' . . . 
.%les  and  upper  leather.  ., 

Taimed  goatskins 

Tanned  sheepskins 

Meats  and  dairy  products: 

Canned  meat 

Sausages 

Musical     instrumeiils.     and 
parts  of:   Pianos,  and  parts 

of 

oils,  vegel  able:  Olive  oil 

Paints,  pigments,  etc.; 

Artists'  paints 

(Jclier  and  ochery  earths . . 
Taper,  and  manufactures  of: 
Tilank    and   slate    ))ooks 

and  blocks 

Hooks  in  Spanish 

Lithographically  printed 

matter 

Pictures,  Iwoklets,  etc. . . . 

Players'  cards 

Stationery 

Wrapping  paper 

I'erfumery 

Photographic  goods:  Mol  ion- 
picture  films 

Pipes  and  smoking  aiiicles: 

Cigarette  papw 

f^ilk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Piece  goods 

Ribbon 

Veils  and  veiling 

iSoAp:  Perfumed 

Spices: 

Capsicum 

Pepper,  groimd 

t^l>irils,  wines,  liqueurs,  etc.: 
Anise,  cordials,  and  liq- 

uems 

Brandy ; 

(^ider 

Minerjil  water 

^>till  wines: 

Vermuth 

In  bottles 

In  bulk 

Sugar,    candy,    and    confec- 
tionery   

Tin  manufacfiues:    Miscella- 
neous  


.1S1,«2 


222 
121 

1,2«8 
2,389 
1,258 
30.6SO 
■i.  265 


3,590 
22, 768 

3,299 
1,943 


325 
1.344 

2,033 

281 

1.332 

1,721 


16, 430 
0, 453 
1,152 

IS.  755 


2,448 
as;  208 


3,030 
27.fi26 


428 
t.l21 


1,.596 
18, 6.-J7 

29.611 
7,821 
30, 217 
33,099 
29,943 
10, 487 

3,851 

117,853 

1,643 

7.435 

294 

2, 218 

3,966 
a;  .377 

6.257 


766 
13.096 


7.o:« 
17..^59 


.•;,3;t,i  i 


*1, 140 
2,  .547 


191S 


613 

99 

2, 443 


191 

688 

833 
k463 
1  171 


TO  THE  PHILIPPINE  IRI-.\?.'l)S  -j 

continued  t 

[ 

Vegetables:  [ 

Lentils  and  beans,  dried. .( 
Peppers,  sweet ,  caahed . . . : 
Other,  prepared  Or  pre-  | 

served : 

Vuicgar j 

Wood,  and  mauafactures  of:  i 

Boxes I 

AVool;  and  nianufacluues  of: 

Pii?ce  goods 

All  other  articles 


113 

126.508 

i;087 


1.105  II 
'   45  i' 


415 

16. 068 


2,304 
J4. 281 


1.007 


.3.171 
1.S,  323 

32. 542 
308 
31, 555 
12,859 
11,111 

in,  i.so 

718 
m,  935 


11,295  i 

•2.362  l: 
506  r 

4,528  ; 
1..392  1 


0,249 

16. 30} 

'608 

7,125 

3,  -298 
14,450 
4.9.53 


49.235 
26.7S1 


24,679 
1.35 


Total. 


TO  I'OKTO   into. 

Bre*dslulTs: 

Biscuits,  cakes,  etc 

Macaroni  paste 

Macaroni  soup  jxjste 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medi- 
cines  

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cloth  ( piece  goods) 

Hose  made  on  knitting 

machines 

>^)ei-s  (vegetable),  and  man- 
utactures  of: 

llcmp  maniifactiwes 

Laces,  embroideries,  elc. . 
Linen  ;'uid   cotton  piece 

goods 

Linen  pietc  goods 

Sacks  and  bags,  empty . . . 

Shoes,  liemp. , 

Yarn,  lienij) 

Fish: 

Sardines.  pucke'<l  in  oil 

Sliellfish 

( ilass  and  glasswaiv 

Household    elTecIs     of    emi- 

gi-an1,s 

Leather,  and  manufactvin^*;  of: 
Boots  and  slwes- 

Children's 

Men's  and  boys' 

Tamied  sheepskins 

Meats   and   dairy   products: 

Sausages 

Musical     inst  niments,     and 

parts:  Strhigs  (gut) 

Nuts: 

Almonds,  shelled 

Filberts,  unshelled 

Oils,  vegetable;  Olive  oil 

Ptiper,  and  manufastures  of: 
Blank  and  state  books  and 

blocks 

Books  in  Spanish 

(Cardboard 

Printed  matter,  not  litho- 
graphed   

Wrapping  paper 

Perfimiery,  ctotaining  no  al- 
cohol  

Photographic  goods:  Motion- 
picture  films 

Pipes  and  smoking  articles: 

Cigarette  paper 

Soap 

Spirits,  wines,  liqueui's.  etc.: 

Mineral  water 

Wine.  still- 
In  bottles 

In  bulk 

Sugar,  caiidy.  and  confection- 
ery   

Vn)lii.-r'!lt>-.  -irHisliMdo:,  etc.... 


2. 528 
20, 629 


6.219  j 
2.531 
^,337  ^ 

17,0.30 

21,873 

1..527 


1,033 
»,  0S2 

4.168 

13,044 

13. 160 
5.507 
3.. 501  ! 
I 

3.516  j. 
3",  782  1 
1.903  i 


•H,  148  * 
1.972 
3,  d93 


1.379 
2;  .303 
29.  .3x1 


1,589 
16,402 
11,  $18 

1.033 
a5,309 

3,  .591 

12, 258 

:n,381 
2,512 


5,604 
2. 944 


4,00d 
132 


S3, 988 
2.?,  462 


11,:^) 


705,338  j      62?,SS3 


3.742 


13,  -Ml) 

7. 303 
110 

■m 


?.  843 
r,45n 


1 .  38") 
1.15.) 

2, 19  i 

1.109 

32.  ]9c) 


,128 
116 


l«.  187 
21s 


L(i05 


348 
(r46 


IS'J 
1,003 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 


Articles. 

1917 

19i8 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

TO  PORTO  RICO— continued . 

^'t•getabIes: 

Capers,  in  vinegar  or  salt . 

S1,18S 

80,814 

3,378 

7,433 

TO  PORTO  RICO— continued. 
Wool,  manufactures  of:  Tiece 

82,906 
35,580 

$55, 975 
4,871 

All  other  articles 

$15  172 

Peppers,  sweet,  camied. .  - 

Total 

448,951 

181  836 

There  were  no  declared  exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    Eeturned 
American  goods  were  of  the  value  of  $18,266  against  $23,168  in  1917. 


PALAMOS  AGENCY. 

B>   Viae  C*»u.«>n1  Gilbert  B.  Tinker. 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  to  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1918  ariid  1919,  as  declared  at  the  Palamos  agency  of  the 
Barcelona  consular  district: 


Articles. 


Cmk  disks 

(lorkinsuktion. 

(!ork  waste 

Cwrks 


Total. 


1917 


Pounds. 


1,707,947 


10, 133, 989 
5,469 


Value. 


1,142,417 


307, 075 
8,400 


1,458,493 


1918 


Pounds. 


1,078,4.57 

721, 9:» 

16, 400, 099 

50,040 


Value. 


W  .39, 889 
35, 470 
294, 648 
39,003 

1, 099, 010 


The  cork  disks  in  the  above  table  were  principally  the  output  of  a 
single  fiictory,  while  the  cork  insulation  and  ai'tificial  cfn-k  were  each 
wholly  the  output  of  a  single  factory.  Exports  to  the  Philippines 
were  i.4)};')  pounds  of  artificial  cork  valued  at  $222. 

TAERAGONA  AGENCY. 

Hy  CouKnIui-   .Vjieiil  Caesjii-   K.  Auostiiii. 

The  crisis  the  world  has  been  going  throuoh  for  the  last  foiii' 
years  was  again  reflected  in  the  Tarragona  district  during  1918.  The 
export  trade  again  fell  far  short  of  the  average  figures.  With  the 
sole  exception  of  those  sent  to  the  United  States,  the  exports  to  foreign 
coiuitries  showed  a  continuation  of  the  stendy  decliru'  which  began  in 
the  summer  of  1914.  Thus  while  in  1917  the  export  returns  show^ed  a 
total  value  of  $2,472,709  sent  to  the  United  States  and  $7,701,159  to 
other  nations,  in  1918  the  totals  were  $3,118,46,'{  foi'  the  United 
States  and  $5,884,837  for  the  remaining  foreign  countries.  The  dimi- 
nution exteiuled  to  all  the  usual  articles  of  exports,  and  was  due  both 
to  smaller  and  few^er  orders  from  abroad  and  to  rastrictions  imposed 
l^y  the  Spanish  Government.  The  stocks  available  for  export  in  1919 
are  plentiful;  but  i^rices  are  uncertain,  for  at  the  least  sign  of  fresh 
orders  coming  to  hand,  figures  are  advanced  to  uncalled  levels. 

lucreased  Home  Production  Makes  Up  for  Lessened  Imports. 

The  imports  show  the  lowest  value  on  record.  No  coal  or  milk 
was  received  from  abroad.  From  Argentina  7,086  tons  of  wheat  ar- 
rived in  1918,  making  up  for  the  shoitage  in  the  national  harvest,  as 
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against  none  imported  in  the  preceding  year.  The  coal  market  was 
wholly  snpplied  by  Spanish  production,  and  preserved  millv  came 
solely  from  home  sources.  No  direct  shipments  of'machinery  of  any 
sort  wero  landed  at  this  port,  but  some  was  received  from  abroad  by 
land  routes  from  other  Spanish  ports.  Generally  speaking,  national 
production  contributed,  to  a  large  extent,  to  jnake  up  for  the  shortage 
of  imports,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  existing  industries  and  the 
creation  of  new  ones. 

The  industrial  capacity  of  this  district  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
safely  ignored  in  considering  national  production,  and  in  normal 
times  the  importation  of  foreign  industrial  products  through  this 
port  is  of  no  special  importance.  However,  if  the  railroad  improve- 
ment scheme,  which  has  been  contemplated  for  a  long  time,  should 
ever  be.  worked  out,  this  port  will  be  the  natural  thoroughfare  for 
much  of  the  inland  foreign  trade  that  is  now  diverted  to  other  sea 
outlets. 

As  compared  with  the  average  prices  in  191-t,  the  following  in- 
creases were  attained  in  1018:  Eggs.  300  per  cent;  wine,  TH ;  bread, 
08;  beef,  CO:  nmtton,  70;  potatoes.  140:  rice,  7f>;  vegetables,  300;  pre- 
served milk,  110;  fresh  milk,  50:  charcoal,  150:  clothing.  DO.  and 
house  rent,  30  per  cent. 

The  principal  exports  and  iiuport>  during  tlu'  yeiir  11>1H  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 


EXPORTS. 

Alfalfa 

Almonds; 

trnshelk'd . . . . 

Shelled 

Apricot  kernels. .. 

Figs,  dried 

Filberts 

Fruits,  preserved . 

Honey 

I/iqueurs 

Oil,  olive 

Pine  ke»Tiels 

Soap 

Tartar,  cream  of.. 
Tartrate  of  lime... 
Walnuts-. 


Tons. 


Value. 


.<3«,800 


a  20 

(I  745 


"26 
087 

66 

122  I 
803  I 
142  I 
.70  i 
100  ■ 
000  ! 

.57  j 
031  , 

.52  ; 
140  j 
503 


.S56, 

616, 

42, 

38, 

2. 072, 

28, 

22, 

92, 

1,002, 

31, 

106, 

27, 

36, 

1.230, 


Articles. 


Tons. 


EXPORTfi— cont  inned.    | 

AVine:  j 

Low  grade :  a  0, 6  77, 000 

Superior  quality 'a  1, 542^ 000 

ClioslnHts j  782 

Tohii I 

iMPtmT,'^. ,  j 

Codfish I  230 

DvestuflV 36 

oil,  mineral ;<28 

T'araiBn '  20 

Staves,  chestnut j  2,995 

Sulphur I  1,696 

Wheal 7.686 


Value. 


•111.  517, 091) 
SOI, 208 
80,709 

9,00.3,303 


a  Gallons. 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  following  table  .shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  e.xports 
to  the  United  States  and  possessions  for  the  calendar  years  1017 
and  1018,  as  per  invoices  certified  at  the  Tarragona  agency  of  the 
Barcelona  consular  district : 


Pounds. 


TO  THE  rSITED  .'STATES. 

Almonds: 

Unshelkd 3, 703, 890 

ShoUeil I  524,929 

Figs,  dried ! 

Filberts:  j 

UnsihellGd !  3, 247, 827 

Shelled '  2,6.30,026 


Value. 


0022, 508 
130, 186 


304,345 
50i;  44S 


Pounds. 


4, 879,  S;i5 

1,207,702 

22,000 

2,390,232 
3,941,316 


Value. 


$718,541 

327,662 

2,936 

234, 77S 
758,483 
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Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


feJrapc  juice 

Liqueurs , 

Oil: 

Olive 

Sulphur , 

Piite  kernels , 

Skins,  cattle , 

Soap,  castile , 

Tartar,  crade 

Tartrate  of  lime 

Vermouth,  over  14  pev  cent. 
Walnuts: 

l^nshelled 

Shelled 

Wines: 

Over  14  i>er  cent 

''uder  14  per  cent 


Total. 


TO  TUE  PHILIPFINE  ISLANDS. 


AhBoiKls,  un.sliellcd. 
Filberts,  unshelled . . 


1917 


rounds. 


OS 
a  11, 052 

a  400,  803 
90, 868 
50,844 


,  049, 574 
276,717 


165, 125 
611,434 

a  97, 063 
a  69, 728 


5,748 
6,996 


Total. 


TO  I'ORTO  RICO. 


jVlwonds,  shelled... 
rilberts,  unshelled. 
Shoes . 


Soldering  plates. 
Total 


2, 176 
2,720 


Value. 


.$19 
6»,  334 

560, 301 

11,438 

14.171 

400 


138, 877 
34, 012 


15, 720 
171,740 

79, 538 
42,552 


2, 472, ' 


■680 
639 


1,319 


.■62 
2«9 


831 


Pounds. 


49,517 


5,512 
88, 268 
379, 274 
05,636 

779, 600 
J,  047, 256 

"30, 180 
a2ii 


2,112 
1,584 


Value. 


$13,370 


988 
14, 475 
46, 862 
4, 731 

126, 423 
845,543 

23.550 
121 


3,118,463 


238 
139 


378 


68;j 


I' 60 
Samples. 


206 
10* 


999 


a  Gallons.  i>  Doicus. 

Tliere  wyr(>  no  deolaT'od  exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

MALAGA. 

Hy   4'uii.sul   lyuni.s  «.    IJr*- yt'iiN,   Jr. 

General  ])nsines;?  conditions  in  the  Malaga  ronMilar  di.strict  in 
it>18  were  comparatively  good.  The  prosperity  of  the  region  is  de- 
pendent upon  its  mining  industry  and  agriculture,  the  products  of 
which  form  the  bulk  of  its  exports;  from  an  industrial  standpoint 
the  district  is  relatively  unimportant.  War  conditions  tended  to 
maintain  high  prices,  which  encouraged  production;  on  the  other 
liand,  the  resulting  high  freight  rates,  embargoes,  and  otlier  restric- 
tions in  variou!^  countries  interfered,  somewhat,  with  the  export 
trade. 

The  consular  district  comprises  the  Provinces  of  Malaga,  Granada, 
and  Jaen,  with  a  total  area  of  12,852  squa-rc  miles,  which  is  sliglitly 
larger  than  the  State  of  Mainland,  and  a  population  of  1,.572,725, 
almost  equally  divided  among  the  three  Provinces.  The  city  of 
Malaga,  with  a  population  of  142,000,  owes  its  commercial  ran'k  to 
its  importance  as  an  export  point  for  olive  oil,  almonds,  wines, 
raisins,  figs,  oranges,  lemons.  ess*ential  oils,  aud  minei-al  ])roducts, 
especially  lead. 
Shipping — Merchandise  Movement. 

In  1918.  out  of  a  total  of  1,824  ve.ssels  wliich  entered  the  port.  I.TIT) 
were  Spanish,  as  against   1..598  in  IHIT  and  i-,(»9i)  in    iDlf..  and   109 
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were  foreign,  ns  against  192  in  1917  and  340  in  1916;  of  these,  920 
were  steamers  and  904  sailing  vessels  ;  while  as  to  tonnage  954  were  of 
over  100  tons  and  870  under  100  tons.  The  statistics  do  not  indicate 
the  nationality  of  the  foreign  vessels  however;  onl,y  one  Ameri- 
can vessel  entered  the  port  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  movement  of  merchandise  at  the 
port  of  Malaga  in  the  last  two  years : 


Ctoraoler  ef  U'-^ide- 

Impm-ts. 

Exports. 

1917 

ms 

1917 

1918 

Foreign 

Metric 
tons. 
67, 467 

149,241 

Metric 
tons. 
62,014 

130,547 

Metric 

tons. 

186, 480 

Metric 
tons. 
132. 28J 

120,269         102^574 

Total 

210,708 

192,501 

312,749 

234,858 

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  there  was  a  considerable  de- 
crease of  imports  and  exports  at  Malaga,  both  in  the  foreign  and 
coastwise  trade.  This  resulted  from  the  war's  interference  with 
commerce. 

Import  Statistics. 

Statistics  giving  the  total  foreign  imports^  into  Malaga  are  not 
available,  as  many  articles  come  by  rail  or  by  coastwise  vessels 
after  customs  entry  has  been  made  ftt  some  other  Spanish  port.  The 
following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  some  articles  of  merchandise 
imported  into  Malaga  by  sea  in  1912,  1914,  1917,  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


Cimi  aad  i-okc 

Fpitilizei-? 

I'liosphatP  of  lime 

t^emciit  and  1  imc 

Staves,  barrel 

Codfish 

Macb  Inery , 

Coffee 

Cotton,  raw 

Bricks  and  tilos 

GlasSj  and  manufactures  of 

Hides  and  skins , 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral  oil 

Wheirt 

Avitomohiles 


Metric 

tons.- 

101, 479 

29.375 

16;  838 

6,876 

3,562 

3,088 

1.805 

904 

JviS 

518 

.    302 

167 

12S 

26 


1914 


Metric 
tons. 
63,782 
5,702 
10,154 
4,325 
1,296 
3,650 
984 
1,048  i 
709  ! 
251  i 
141  : 
115  ■ 

1.54 ; 

C")        ; 
(«)        i 


Metric 

tons. 

19,826 

6,  .533 

18,260 

(«) 
(a) 

C) 

97 

936 

752 

100 


1918 


Metric 
tons. 
19,601 
4,35T 


114 


C) 


2, 100 

1,711 

487 

23U 

.559 

242 

142 

38 

1.59 

_  4 

.5, 56;> 

610 


n  Statistics  not  available. 


i>  Number. 


It  will  be  noted  tliat  there  has  been  a  great  decrea.se  in  imports,  re- 
sulting fix)m  the  war.  During  the  year  1918,  (Jreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  siii)j)lied  mo.st  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported 
into  Malaga ;  while  previous  to  the  war,  Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  and  especially  Great  Britain  furnished  the  bulk  of 
the  manufactured  goods.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  war  has 
been  to  increasi'  the  importations  from  the  United  States,  while  Bel- 
gium, the  IS^ctherlauds,  and  France  declined  greatly  as  purveyors  to 
this  market,  and  (terinany  disappeared  completely  as  a  source  of 
supply. 
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Agrieultiire — Weather  Conditions — Olive-Oil  Exports  Curtailed, 

The  cro])s  of  1918  wei-e  not  greatly  favored  by  weather  condi- 
tions. Tlie  lii'bt  rains  came  late,  which  delayed  the  sowing.  Subse- 
quent rains,  liowever,  fell  regularly  throughout  the  spring.  Addi- 
tional moisture  in  the  early  sununer  would  have  greatly  benefited  the 
crops  and  increased  the  yield.  As  a  result  of  the  lateness  of  the 
first  i-ains,  the  harvest  w^as  practically  a  month  later  than  usual. 

Tlie  principal  crop  of  this  consular  district  is  olives.  The  Spanish 
embargo,  which  l>ecaiiie  etfective  toward  the  latter  part  of  1917,  con- 
tinued until  April  22,  1918,  upon  which  date  it  was  decreed  that  olive 
oil  conld  he  exported  to  any  of  the  American  Eepublics-,  provided 
thai  the  brand  was  registered  before  July,  1914,  and  that  no  shipper 
should  export  more  than  the  average  of  his  exports  in  the  five-yeai' 
period  from  1912  to  1910.  However,  before  any  shipments  were 
made,  on  March  23,  olive  oil  was  placed  on  the- American  restricted 
list,  thus  closing  the  exportvS  to  the  United  States.  On  May  3, 1918,  it 
was  decreed  that  exports  of  olive  oil  were  to  pay  an  export  tax  of 
30  pesetas  ($5.79)  per  100  kilos  (kilo=2.2  pounds),  and  that  for 
every  lot  of  oil  exported  an  equal  quantity  sliould  be  stored  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Spanish  Food  Controller.  This  decree  was  difficult  to 
caiT}'  out  })ecause  of  the  lack  of  storage  tanks,  and  it  was  supple- 
mented shortly  afterward  with  the  provision  that  instead  of  the  de- 
posit of  oil,  a  deposit  of  money  should  be  made,  amounting  to  23.75 
pesetas  ($4.58)  per  100  kilos,  which  was  15  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
price  of  oil  fixed  by  the  Spanish  Government.  This  deposit  was  to 
to  be  retained  by  the  Government  if  the  price  of  oil  in  the  country 
rose  above  the  maximum  price  at  any  time  before  January  1,  1919. 
The  desired  end  was  to  keep  down  the  pi-ice  of  the  oil  in  the  country. 
The  American  embargo  ]-emained  in  force  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

Olive- Oil  Production — Change  In  Method  of  Marketing  Oil. 

Statistics  covering  the  1917-18  crop  indicate  thai  there  were 
701,041  acres  of  olive  trees  in  this  district,  which  yielded  077,385 
metric  tons  of  olives,  of  which  672,935  tons  were  pressed,  producing 
142,392  tons  of  olive  oil.  Slightly  over  one-third  of  the  total  output 
of  olive  oil  in  Spain  is  produced  in  the  Malaga  consular  district.  The 
1917-18  oil  output  Avas  the  largest  ever  produced  in  Spain.  Notwith- 
standing this  fact,  because  of  the  dearth  of  oils  and  fats  throughout 
the  world,  })rices  of  oil  for  export  reached  the  highest  levels  in  the 
history  of  the  trnde. 

One  of  the  important  effects  of  the  war  on  local  commerce  has  been 
to  bring  Malaga  olive  oil  to  the  attention  of  the  Avorld.  Heretofore, 
the  Malaga  oil  has  been  transported  to  Italy  and  France,  where  it 
was  repacked  and  reexported  from  those  countries  as  Italian  and 
Fj-ench  oils.  There  are  at  present  three  olive-oil  refineries  in  Malaga 
with  ;i  dail}'  capacity  of  about  80  tons  of  oil.  Another  refinery  is 
under  constiuction  near  Bobadilla  in  this  district,  and  a  fifth  in 
Malaga  will  s^oon  be  in  operation. 

According  to  the  customs  statistics,  exports  of  olive  oil  from 
Malaga  in  19Ls  totaled  9,913  tons,  of  Avhich  2,100  went  to  France; 
1.579  to  Italy  ;  1,491  to  Cuba  :  1,387  to  Morocco:  902  to  Argentina;  408 
to  rniguay':  305  to  Chile:  149  to  Norway:  }>5  to  Malta  :  82  to  Gibral- 
tai-:  0(*>  toMcxico:  25  to  Brazil;  10  to  Porto  Hico;  ;nid  1(>  lo  the 
Philii»})in('s. 
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lessened  Vintage  Diie  to  Weather  Conditions — Prices  and  Exports  of  Wine. 

The  production  of  wine  in  1918  was  \ery  much  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  principally  on  account  of  weather  conditions.  The 
lack  of  rain  in  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season,  followed  by 
frosts  in  the  spring,  did  not  give  the  vines  a  chance  to  develop 
properly.  Then,  also,  there  was  considerable  mildew,  and  the  cost 
of  sulphate  of  copper  was  so  high  that  counter  measures  could  not 
be  taken.  Some  growers  estimate  the  yield  as  low  as  one-haif 
of  normal,  but  this  is  extreme. 

Up  to  November,  ruling  prices  were  less  than  in  1917,  but  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  there  w^as  an  upward  tendenc}-,  probably  in 
anticipation  of  a  revival  of  the  export  trade,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  prices  had  risen  to  twice  those  of  1917.  The  principal  wines 
made  in  this  section  are  sweet  wines:  Malaga  doux  noir,  Malaga 
doux  blanc,  and  muscatel.  The  wine  made  in  the  Province  of  Gran- 
ada is  of  ordinary  quality  and  Avith  little  alcoholic  content.  Tn 
Jaen  the  production  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

The  export  trade  in  wines  was  unsatisfactory  because  of  various 
difficulties  caused  by  the  war,  such  as  curtailed  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  restriction  j^laced  on  foreign  markets.  According  to 
the  customs  statistics,  the  export  of  wines  and  liquors  from  Malaga  in 
recent  years  was  as  follows : 


Wines. 


Brandies 

Liquors 

Malaga  wine 

Sherry  and  the  like. 
White  wine  in  casks 
Red  wine  in  casks. . 


1910 

191G 

1917 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

(«) 

41,025 

6,657 

(a) 

358, 579 

109,763 

2,310,409 

1,893,296 

553,410 

507, 507 

176, 730 

114,01fr- 

271,429 

97,215 

23,537 

(») 

(«) 

(<«) 

Gallons. 
27,473 
243,579 
577,399 
231,019 
36,038 
35,520 


"Statistics  not  available. 
Grape  Production  and  Manner  of  Consumption. 

During  1918  France  was  the  largest  buyer  of  Malaga  wines,  fol- 
lowed by  Cuba  and  Great  Britain.  Before  the  war  France,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  were  the  prin- 
cipal customers.  Exports  from  Malaga  to  the  United  States  con- 
sisted of  only  1,763  gallons  of  wine  during  1918. 

The  official  statistics  of  viticulture  in  the  Malaga  consular  dis- 
trict are  as  follows : 


rroviiices. 


Jacu 

Granada 

Malaga 

Total,  1913 
Total,  1917 
Total,  1910 


Area  of 

vineyards,  i 


Total  pro- 
duction of 
grapes. 


Acres. 
11,856 
26, 157 
74,816 


112,829 
103, 665 
102,324 


Tons. 
8,320 
24,405 
45,214 


77,999 
100, 957 
95, 583 


Quantity  used  for— 


Wine. 


Tons. 
4,000 
22, 550 
15,063 


41,013 
48,369 
42, 9.55 


Raisins  and 
fruit. 


Tons. 
4,320 
1,915 
30, 151 


30,386 
52, 589 
52,628 


Total 

yield  of 

new  wine. 


Gallons. 

641,933 
3,002,460 
1,828,822 


6,073,215 
6,984,548 
0,104,483 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  year  1918  there  were  9,164  more  acres 
of  vineyards   in   this   district   thnu   in   1917.     However,   the  total 
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production  of  gTapes  decreased  by  22,958  tons;  and  there  were  6,756 
less  tons  of  grapes  used  in  making  wine  and  10,203  tons  less  for  the 
preparation  of  raisins  and  consumption  as  fruit  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

In  the  Province  of  Mahiga  the  increase  of  acreage  of  vineyards 
was  8,951:  acres,  while  the  total  production  of  grapes  fell  off  from 
64.591  to  45,214  tons.  Furthermore,  5,228  tons  less  of  grapes  were 
used  for  making  wine  and  14,149  tons  less  for  the  preparation  of 
raisins  and  consumption  as  fruit.  The  decrease  from  the  preceding 
year  in  the  production  of  new  wine  was  644,258  gallons.  In  Jaen 
there  was  no  change  in  the  acreage  of  vineyards;  3,500  tons  less 
grapes  were  gathered,  which  3delded  252,282  gallons  less  new  wine. 
In  Granada  the  acreage  of  the  vineyards  showed  only  a  slight  in- 
crease— 210  acres.  The  production  of  grapes  was  only  81  tons  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year  and  the  yield  of  new  wine  14.793  gal- 
lons less  than  in  1917. 

Raisin  Production  Decreased — Large  Orders  for  Armies. 

Large  surplus  stocks  of  muscatel  raisins  were  left  on  the  hands  of 
growers  at  the  close  of  the  1917  season — chiefly  because  of  the  specu- 
lative character  of  that  season's  operations  and  the  tendency  of 
farmers  to  hold  back  fruit  for  higher  prices— and  this  situation 
stimulated  the  planting  of  other  crops.  The  area  given  over  to 
vineyards  being  considerably  reduced,  the  output  of  raisins  during 
1918  fell  below  the  normal  yield,  final  estimates  showing  a  total 
production  of  only  800,000  boxes  of  22  pounds  each.  To  this  pro- 
duction, however,  should  be  added  at  least  250,000  boxes  carried  over 
from  the  previous  year. 

The  situation  in  the  Malaga  raisin  market  in  February,  1918, 
was  an  extraordinary  one.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  previous  year's 
output  was  still  on  hand  awaiting  buj-ers;  nevertheless  holders  of 
stocks  would  quote  only  for  small  lots  at  current  figures,  because 
they  were  looking  for  a  heavy  demand  later  on.  The  confidence 
of  the  trade  in  the  value  of  raisins  as  a  food  commodity  was  well 
founded.  Contracts  placed  in  March,  1918,  for  raisins  to  be  shipped 
to  the  British  and  American  Armies  in  France  not  only  cleaned  up 
nearly  all  available  stocks  of  loose  raisins,  but  some  shippers  were 
forced  to  buy  quantities  of  lower-grade  clusters  and  strip  the  raisins 
from  the  stalks  in  order  to  complete  their  orders  for  loose. 

Good  Demand  for  Loose  Raisins — Exports  by  Countries  of  Destination. 

The  shipping  season  for  new-crop  fruit  opened  in  September, 
1918,  on  a  dead  market  for  fine  grades.  On  account  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  raisin  imports  into  England  and  the  United  States  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exporting  to  France  and  Scandinavia, 
shippers  Mere  not  willing  to  contract  for  the  usual  quantities  of 
clusters.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  for  all  grades  of  loose 
raisins  was  active  from  the  very  opening  of  the  season.  In  fact, 
prices  for  loose  were  so  advanced  and  held  so  firmly  that  consid- 
erable quantities  of  new-crop  clusters  Avere  stripped  and  turned  into 
various  gi-ades  of  loose. 

Purchases  for  the  armies  in  France  connnenced  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  continued  to  the  end  of  1918.  The  quantity  of  new-crop 
raisins  bought  for  tlie  aniiios  is  estimated  at  300,000  l)oxcs.     Tni- 
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portant  shipments  of  mecliiim-«Tade  clusters  were  made  to  Bar- 
celona commission  merchants  who  expected  to  reship  them  to  France, 
while  late  in  the  season  Denmark  and  Norwaj'  took  laroe  supplies. 
Exports  to  South  America  continued  at  the  normal  level.  Accord- 
ing to  the  customs  statistics,  exports  of  raisins  from  Malaga  during 
the  year  1918  were  5,386  metric  tons,  of  which  1,033  were  sent  to 
France,  844  to  Denmark,  787  to  Norway,  717  to  England,  522  to 
Gibraltar,  421  to  Cuba,  390  to  Argentina,  286  to  Morocco,  98  to 
Uruguay,  82  to  Mexico,  64  to  the  United  States,  61  to  Italy,  28  to 
Brazil,  and  23  to  Chile. 

At  the  end  of  1918  the  Malaga  raisin  market  Avas  almost  bare  of 
stocks.     Despite  the  unfavorable  outlook  in  midsummer,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  profitable  one  for  growers  and  shippers  alike.     . 
Almond  Crop  Very  Large — Market  Active  at  Lower  Prices. 

Early  forecasts  of  the  1918  almond  crop  indicated  an  important 
increase  over  the  previous  season's  yield.  As  it  turned  out,  the  crop 
was  the  largest  in  years.  In  view  of  the  big  crop  here  and  of  the 
heavy  carry-over  from  1917  in  certain  northern  districts,  Murcia, 
Alicante,  Tarragona,  and  Mallorca  exporters  were  inclined  to  delay 
their  quotations  to  foreign  buyers.  When  the  inarket  finally  opened, 
cost-and-freight  prices  were  at  a  high  level,  due  mainh'  to  the  ex- 
change situation. 

Imports  of  almonds  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  restrictea  (un- 
til about  November)  to  the  same  quantity  allowed  during  1917,  while 
colonial  business  was  made  impossible  on  account  of  regulations 
prohibiting  transshipments.  These  influences,  together  with  the  un- 
certainty prevailing  among  exporters  as  to  the  possibility  of  restric- 
tions being  placed  upon  almond  imports  into  the  United  States,  made 
most  shijDpers  put  a  quantity  limit  in  the  contracts  placed  with 
growers  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  farmers  then,  learning 
of  the  heavy  crops  in  all  districts,  became  anxious  to  deliver ;  large 
quantities  of  almonds  came  into  the  market  and  prices  declined  to 
the  lowest  levels  paid  in  this  market  during  the  past  decade.  Ex- 
porters at  once  reduced  their  quotations.  With  selected  almonds 
offered  at  lower  figures  than  the  trade  expected,  importers  in  the 
United  States  began  to  place  orders  for  large  quantities.  According 
to  the  customs  statistics,  exports  of  almonds  during  1918  were  2,116 
metric  tons,  of  which  1,118  metric  tons  were  sent  to  the  United 
States,  517  to  England,  243  to  Cuba,  132  to  Denmark,  and  85  tons  to 
Gibraltar. 

In  December,  1918,  the  almond  market  Avas  very  active,  chiefly  due 
to  the  liftmg  of  the  restrictions  on  imports  in  several  European 
countries.  The  demand  became  so  heavy  that  great  buying  activity 
developed  on  the  part  of  shippers.  This  brought  about  a  Avithhold- 
ing  of  supplies  by  farmers  and  a  considerable  advance  in  price  for 
the  small  lots  brought  into  the  market.  However,  lower  freight  rates 
and  a  continued  improvement  in  exchange  enabled  exporters  to  sell 
at  figures  somewhat  less  than  those  charged  at  the  opening  of  the 
season.  Supplies  of  Jordans  at  the  end  of  1918  were  not  large,  while 
stocks  of  Valencias  were  very  light  and  firmly  held. 
Citrus  Crops  Below  Average — Bitter-Orange  Crop  to  Great  Britain. 

The  bitter-orange  crop  of  1918  in  Malaga  was  a  very  good  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lemon  and  sweet-orange  crops  were  below  the 
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average.  Tliis  resulted  largely  from  the  growers  not  cultivating 
and  fertiliziiig  the  groves  as  well  as  usual.  A  large  part  of  the 
lemon  and  sweet-orange  crops  were  left  unpicked  in  recent  years,  as 
a  result  of  war  restrictions.  Because  of  the  continued  success  of  the 
bitter-orange  crop,  some  of  the  growers  of  lemons  and  sweet  oranges 
are  grafting  their  trees  to  bitter  oranges. 

Weath.er  conditions  througliout  the  year  were  good,  so  that  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  was  quite  up  to  the  average.  There  was  very  lit- 
tle disease  in  the  groves.  Estimates  by  shippers  place  the  yield  of 
bitter  oranges  at  about  105,000  boxes  or  some  10  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year ;  lemons  at  140,000  to  150,000  boxes  or  30  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year;  and  sweet  oranges  at  60,000 
boxes  or  10  per  cent  less  than  in  1917. 

With  the  exception  of  about  16,000  boxes  sent  to  the  marmalade 
factories  near  Valencia,  the  entire  crop  of  bitters  was  purchased  bj" 
the  British  Government.  The  price  paid  to  the  groAvers  f.  o.  b. 
Malaga  was  15  or  16  pesetas  ($2.89  to  $3.09)  a  box.  Freight  and  in- 
surance to  the  British  Isles,  which  were  1  shilling  6  pence  ($0.36) 
f)revious  to  the  war,  had  risen  to  as  high  as  32  shillings  ($7.79)  per 
box  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  After  the  signing  of  the  armi- 
stice, freights  fell  to  15  or  16  shillings  ($3.65  to  $3.89)  per  box.  A 
large  part  of  the  lemon  exports  went  to  Great  Britain.  Other  ship- 
ments were  made  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Argentina,  and  Cuba, 
as  Avell  as  9,000  boxes  to  the  United  kStates.  The  growers  received 
from  15  to  25  pesetas  ($2.89  to  $4.82)  per  box  of  32  or  34  kilos,  and 
the  freight  to  New  York  was  3^  pesetas  ($0.67)  per  box.  About 
25,000  boxes  of  sweet  oranges  Avere  shipped  to  England  and  South 
America.  The  price  paid  to  the  growers  Avas  15  pesetas  ($2.89)  per 
box.  Packing  materials  such  as  wood,  paper,  and  nails  have  greatly 
increased  in  price.  In  normal  times  the  materials  used  in  packing  a 
box  cost  1  peseta  ($0,193).  In  1917  this  had  risen  to  2.50  pesetas 
($0.48)  per  box,  while  in  1918  as  much  as  3.65  pesetas  ($0.70)  per 
box  was  expended. 
Decreased  Yield  of  Figs — Poor  Quality  of  Fruit. 

The  1918  fig  crop  was  estimated  at  about  8,000  tons,  (n-  15  per  cent 
less  than  the  preceding  year.  The  quality  of  the  figs  was  not  very 
good.  They  Avere  smaller  and  darker  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  probably  resulted  from  the  growers  having  prepared  the  fruit 
before  it  Avas  sufficiently  ripe,  in  their  endeavor  to  take  advantage 
of  high  prices  and  fearing  that  the  prices  might  fall  in  the  course 
of  the  season. 

Prices  ranged  from  24  to  36  pesetas  ($4.63  to  $6.95)  per  100 
pounds.  In  the  1917  season  they  had  aA-oraged  from  16  to  26  pesetas 
($3.09  to  $5.02)  per  100  pounds,  and  before  the  war  they  had 
ranged  from  11  to  14  pesetas  ($2.12  to  $2.70)  per  100  pounds.  Ac- 
cording to  the  customs  statistics,  exports  of  dried  figs  from  Malaga 
during^  1918  were:  1,411  tons  to  the  United  States;  1,330  tons  to 
France;  377  tons  to  Cuba ;  337  tons  to  Morocco;  256  tons  to  England; 
164  tons  of  Gibraltar;  133  tons  to  Denmark;  80  tons  to  Norway;  48 
tons  to  the  Canaries;  29  tons  to  Mexico;  and  13  tons  to  Uruguay. 
The  total  exports  in  1918  Avcrc  4,314  tons,  as  against  4,306  tons  in 
1917. 
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Figs  declared  for  export  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$344,283  in  1918,  as  against  $44,995  in  1917.  Most  of  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  were  sent  in  56,  22,  and  10-pound  boxes,  Wliether 
Spanish  figs  will  continue  in  as  great  demand  as  during  the  war  Avill 
depend  upon  the  accessibility  of  the  Smyrna  market,  but  exporters 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Malaga  figs,  selected  and  prepared  in  the 
right  way,  will  continue  to  find  buj'ers. 

Cereals  and  Legumes  Showed  Increased  Yields. 

With  the  exception  of  a  decrease  of  28,240  tons  in  the  production 
of  wheat  and  G8  tons  in  the  output  of  canary  seed,  the  yields  of  the 
cereal  and  leguminous  crops  in  this  consular  district  showed  in- 
creases over  the  1917  figures.  The  1917  wheat  yield  was  31,820  tons 
less  than  that  of  the  j^revious  year.  The  supply  of  wheat  grown  in 
Spain  is  usually  insufficient  for  home  needs,  and  imports  are  made 
from  Argentina  or  some  other  countiy.  Of  the  crops  under  survey, 
the  onl}''  ones  which  are  exported  are  canary  seed,  chick-peas,  French 
beans,  horse  beans,  and  peas.  On  August  10,  1918,  an  embargo  was 
placed  on  the  exportation  of  canary  seed.  On  chick-peas  and  on  dry 
horse  beans,  an  embargo  was  in  force  the  whole  year. 

Official  statistics  of  the  yields  of  the  principal  crops  of  cereals  and 
leguminous  plants  in  1918,  are  as  follows : 


Crops. 


Provinces. 


Jaen.  Granada.       Malaga 


Total. 


1917 


1918 


Barley 

Canary  seed . , 

Chick-peas 

Corn 

French  beans 
Horse  beans . 

Lentils 

Oats 

Peas 

Rye 

Vetch 

AVheat 


Metric  torn. 

59,790 

125 

4,220 

2,517 

500 

4,740 

.'325 

341 

2:55 

2,0J2 

1,325 

8i,eoo 


Metric  tons 
40,814 


0,502 

8,  (..55 

0,01.9 

18,939 

1,.?5G 

064 

570 

1,791 

1,124 

136,800 


33,394 

147 

2,214 

■3,4f.S  I 

271  I 

10,000 

71 

250 

353 

18 

262 

70,954 


trie  tons. 

Metric  tons. 

108,611 

133,998 

.340 

272 

10,773 

12,930 

11,. 515 

14,040 

0,232 

0,900 

24,232 

33,685 

1,0G5 

1,S52 

710 

1,261 

090 

1,15S 

3,461 

3,901 

2,629 

2,711 

317,600 

289,360 

Sugar  Production — Malaga  the  Leading  District  for  Cane  Sugar. 

Spain  does  not  produce  sufficient  sugar  to  cover  its  own  needs. 
Every  year  imports  are  received  from  the  Americas  or  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  to  cover  the  deficit.  Out  of  a  total  sugar  production  in 
Spain  of  124,177  tons  in  1918,  7,185  tons  were  cane  .sugar,  of  which 
95  per  cent  was  produced  in  this  consular  district.  In  the  Province 
of  Malaga  there  were  eight  cane-sugar  mills,  four  of  which  were 
small.  The  total  output  in  the  Province  was  4,442  tons  of  sugar. 
In  the  Province  of  Granada,  there  were  seven  cane-sugar  mills,  of 
which  two  were  small,  with  a  total  yield  of  2,353  tons.  The  only 
cane-sugar  mill  in  Spain,  outside  of  this  district,  was  in  the  neigh- 
boring Province  of  Almeria. 

The  total  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Spain  was  110,993  tons,  as 
against  111,541  in  the  preceding  year.  The  one  mill  in  Malaga  pro- 
duced 2,959  tons  and  the  eight  mills  in  Granada  23,799  tons,  a  total 
of  26,758  tons  or  22  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  of  the  Kingdom. 
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New  Industries — Tin-Can  and  Castor-Oil  Factories, 

The  principal  indu«trial  establishments  in  Malaga  are  a  steel 
mill,  a  cotton  mill,  superphosphate  factories,  a  brewery,  tile  factories, 
oxide-of-iron  refineries,  electric  plants,  a  gas  plant,  as  well  as  flour 
mills,  fruit-pulp  factories,  foundries,  small  tanneries,  box  factories, 
barrel  factories,  soda-water  Avorks,  etc. 

There  Avere  few  dcA'elopments  during  1918.  A  new  industry  is 
the  i)roduction  of  castor  oil.  The  output  during  the  year  was  only 
25  tons;  lioweA^er,  as  a  larger  acreage  of  castor  plants  is  being 
planted,  the  future  production  will  probably  be  larger.  Another  im- 
portant undertaking  was  the  erection  of  a  large  factory  for  making 
tin  cans.  This  factory  Avill  probably  be  able  to  meet  the  extensiA^e 
needs  in  Malaga  for  these  receptacles  for  oliA^e  oil.  The  machinery 
has  also  been  installed  for  two  new  oliA^e-oil  refineries,  Avhich  will 
make  fiA'e  of  these  in  this  consular  district. 

Mining  Not  Active — Good  Market  for  Lead. 

Mining  in  the  Jaen  district  Avas  not  very  prosperous  in  1918.  Many 
mines  AA^re  not  Avorked,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  coal,  steel 
products,  lubricants,  wood,  freight,  etc.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of 
operation,  many  mines  AAdiich  some  years  ago  might  liaA^e  been  produc- 
tive, Avere  abandoned  for  the  time  being.  Nevertheless,  the  1918  de- 
mand for  lead  was  steady  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and, 
according  to  the  customs  statistics,  40,759  tons  Avere  exported  from 
Malaga  to  the  folloAving  destinations :  To  England,  14,585 ;  to 
France,  13,883:  to  Italv.  10,512;  to  Gibraltar,  5,428;  and  to  Argen- 
tina, 2,388. 

The  local  steel  mill,  Avhich  Avas  opened  by  Belgian  interests  and 
leased  to  a  French  company,  has  been  purchased  by  the  latter  for 
a  sum  reported  to  be  2,000;{)00  pesetas  ($386,000).  "Because  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing  coal  and  coke  from  abroad,  it  is  considered 
doubtful  whether  this  mill  can  operate  profitably  in  times  of  peace. 
During  the  Avar,  it  has  been  making  bars  and  ingots  for  shi])ment  to 
the  Allies. 
Exchange  Rates  Favorable  to  Spanish  Importers. 

Local  quotations — bankers'  buying  rates— for  sight  bills  or  cht'cks 
in  dollars,  during  1918,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  fluctuations  in  peseta  values  ranged  from  iftO.193  to 

$0,286: 


Months. 

High. 

Low. 

Months. 

High. 

Low. 

Pesetas. 
4.15 
4.19 
4.12 
3.92 
3.64 
3.79 

Pesetas. 
4.08 
4.10 
3.94 
3.51 
3.51 
3.49 

July 

Pesetas. 
1.02 
4.29 
4.43 
4.92 
5.17 
.5.02 

Pesetas. 
3.60 

Feb  

Aug 

3.73 

Mar        

Sept 

4.24 

Oct 

4.47 

Nov 

4.88 

Dec 

4.9.7 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  high  value  of  the  peseta 
ruled  in  faA-or  of  the  Spanish  importer,  who  could  make  his  pur- 
chases abroad  advantageously  although  the  high  ocean  freights 
tended  to  offset  this  benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  this  factor  did  not 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  exporters  as  much  as  might  luu-e  been 
expected,  because  of  the  unusual  demands  for  the   foodstuffs  and 
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mining  products  exported  from  this  district,  whicli  were  bought  re- 
gardless of  price.     In  October  there  was  a  marked  rise  in  the  rate 
of  exchange,  which  was  maintained  during  the  first  part  of  1919. 
Malaga  as  a  Market  for  American  Goods. 

There  are  few  hirge  importing  houses  in  this  con^^uhir  district. 
Malaga  does  not  afford  a  market  large  enough  for  importing  agents 
who  buy  goods  for  their  own  account  and  stipulate  for  exclusive 
agency  rights.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  the  district  do  not 
live  in  the  large  towns  or  cities  but  in  villages  and  on  their  small 
holdings  of  land,  and  have  very  limited  means.  Day  wages  in  the 
cities  for  unskilled  labor  range  from  $0.30  to  $0.75;  and  even  at 
these  rates  employment  is  irregidar.  Skilled  labor  in  the  cities  is 
well  paid  at  about  $1  a  day.  The  average  annual  income  of  the 
people  is  less  than  $300.  Coal,  cotton,  fertilizers,  staves,  and  a  few 
other  such  products  have  been  imported  directly  to  Malaga,  but  for 
the  most  part  manufactured  goods  and  sundries  reach  this  market 
through  distributing  houses  located  at  Barcelona  or  jNladrid. 

Many  American  products  are  found  on  sale,  such  as  hardware, 
tools,  typewriters,  adding  machines,  sewing  machines,  razors,  shoes, 
shoe  polish,  tooth  paste,  and  a  very  wide  range  of  other  articles.  Lo- 
cal trade  is  almost  exclusively  retail,  and  some  American  exporters 
have  overcome  the  difficulty  of  making  direct  sales  by  securing  a  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  country  with  headquarters  in  Madrid  or  Barcelona ; 
the  reason  why  this  commercial  system  of  distribution  is  considered 
more  satisfactory  by  local  dealers  than  direct  importing  on  a  small 
scale  for  their  own  account,  is  that  tedious  correspondence  and  long- 
delays  are  avoided  through  the  placing  of  their  orders  with  travel- 
ing salesmen  who  bring  samples,  quote  prices  f.  o.  b.  ]\[nlaga.  in 
pesetas,  and  are  authorized  to  extend  credit. 
Market  Best  Reached  Through  Jobbers  or  General  Agents. 

In  most  cases  it  is  not  advantageous  for  American  exporters  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  agents  to  represent  them  here.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions,  but,  in  general,  local  retailers  will  not  accej^t  an  agency 
for  article,s  which  are  not  already  well  known  to  them  and  for 
which  they  have  to  pay  cash  in  advance.  Much  the  better  plan  is  for 
such  exporters  to  establish  branches  or  to  secure  general  agents 
at  Barcelona  or  Madrid  and  let  them  establish  subagencies  in  the 
provincial  cities.  This  system  of  distribution  would  seem  to  har- 
monize with  the  arrangements  being  made  by  export  combinations 
under  the  Webb  law  in  establishing  branches  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  world.  Some  of  the  American  articles  which  have  hitherto  been 
sold  in  this  market  for  which  there  should  be  a  demand  are:  Coal, 
tin  plate,  sulphate  of  copper,  sugar,  wire,  shoes,  shoe  polish,  lubri- 
cating oils,  leather,  chemicals,  drugs,  paints,  toilet  articles,  rubber 
goods,  typewriters  and  supplies,  fountain  pens,  motors,  automobiles, 
railway  equipment,  raw  cotton,  lumber,  staves,  cameras  and  photo- 
graphic supplies,  rope,  office  and  household  supplies,  paper  manu- 
factures, hams  and  bacon,  canned  goods,  etc. 
Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

Exports  from  Malaga  to  the  United  States  in  1918  were  valued  at 
$1,848,340.  With  the  exception  of  the  years  191G  and  1917,  when 
large  quantities  of  olive  oil  were  exported  to  the  Ignited  States,  ship- 
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meiits  in  1918  totaled  more  than  in  any  year  since  the  early  eighties, 
when  Malaga  raisins  ^Yere  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  large 
quantities.  Shi]Hnents  to  Porto  Rico  totaled  $18,500  as  against 
$119,391  in  1917.  This  falling  off  resulted  from  the  embargo  on 
chick-peas  which  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $89,088  in  the  year 
1917.  Exi^orts  to  the  Philippines  increased  from  $7,397  in  1917  to 
$10,049  in  1918.  There  were  no  shipments  in  1918  either  to  the 
Hawaiian  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

In  view  of  the  embargo  on  olive  oil,  none  of  this  product  was 
exported  to  the  United  States.  Almonds  were  shipped  to  the  value 
of  $1,031,350,  which  is  considerably  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports.  Figs,  which  had  never  before  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  such  large  quantities,  came  second  in  the  returns  with 
$3'14,283.  Other  important  items  were  iron  oxides,  valued  at 
$165,980,  essential  oils  at  $135,909,  and  licorice  root  at  $30,531.  The 
reason  for  the  increase  in  the  shipment  of  figs  and  licorice  root  is 
said  to  be  that  the  Malaga  purchases  were  made  to  replace  the  supply 
of  these  formerly  obtained  from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  Likewise, 
the  Malaga  red  oxides  arc  now  substituted  for  those  formerly  ob- 
tained from  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Noteworthy  Changes  from  Experts  of  Preceding  Year. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  almonds  and  figs,  there 
were  gains  in  shipments  of  walnuts,  palm-leaf  hats,  and  castile  soap. 
Shipments  of  licorice  root,  red  pepper,  and  quince  seed,  which  were 
made  in  1918,  did  not  occur  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
decreases  are  to  be  noted  in  the  exports  of  tartar,  thymol,  anchovies, 
grapes,  lemons,  raisins,  essential  oils,  oxide  of  iron,  aniseed,  canary 
seed,  wine,  and  Avorlvs  of  art.  In  addition  to  olive  oil,  the  following 
articles,  which  liad  been  shipped  in  the  preceding  year,  were  not  ex- 
ported in  1918  on  account  of  embargoes,  restrictions,  or  other  causes: 
Cuttlefish  bone,  leaves  of  thj'me,  anchovies,  apricot  pulp,  orange 
peel,  sweet  oranges,  garlic,  sulphur  oil,  sweet-almond  oil,  rose  water, 
anisette,  and  chick-peas. 

By  quarters,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  1918 
were  as  follows:  First  quarter,  $144,920;  second,  $290,583;  third, 
$425,567:  and  fourth,  $981,270.  As  a  general  rule,  the  heaviest  ship- 
ments occur  in  the  December  quarter,  which  is  the  period  of  the 
harvest  of  most  nuts  and  fruits  exported  from  Malaga. 

Declared-Export  Return. 

Declared  exports  from  Malaga  to  the  United  States  and  posses- 
sions during  the  years  1917  and  1918  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

Cuttlefish  bone pouuds..  9,W1  $2,592 

Tartar,  crude do 82, 276  10, 055 

Thyme,  leaves  of do 33,798  2,457 

Thymol do. ...  I  1, 824  17, 033 

Fish,  and  products  of:  I 

Anchovies do .11,552  ■  1,262 

Guts,  for  fishinR  tncklo do. . . .'  1 .  o^r,  ■»  224 


1917 


Quantity.       Value 


1918 


Quantity.       Value 


66,340 
""2,"i6J' 


$9,725 
15,06(3 


3. 63.'> 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


1918 


Quantity.        Value 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Almonds,  s'lelled do . . . 

Apricot  pulp do... 

Fics do . . . 

Grapes cubic  feet. 

Olives  in  brine iiallons . 

Oran?;e  peel pounds . 

Oran?es,  sweet p.ickages. 

Lemons do... 

Raisins pounds. 

Walnuts do... 

Garlic do... 

Grease  and  oils:  Sulphur  oil do... 

Hats,  palm-leaf dozen. 

Oils: 

Essential pounds. 

Vegetable — 

Almond ,  sweet do . . . 

Olive— 

K  dible ?a)lons . 

Manufacturing do . . . 

Paints  and  colors: 

Oxide  of  iron pounds. 

O.xidc  of  iron,  crude do... 

Other  minerals do. . . 

Root,  licorice do. . . 

Rosewater do. . . 

Seeds: 

Anise do. . . 

Canary do. . . 

Cumin do. . . 

Quince do... 

Soap ,  cas  U  le do . . . 

Spices:  U  ed  pepper do . . . 

Spirits,  wine,  etc.: 

Anisette gallons . 

Wine do . . . 

Ve.2:etables:  Chick-peas busaels. 

WoriTS  of  art 

Other  articles 


2, 1S.3, 6,59 

27,  GOO 

49S, 092 

3,000 

.S,  422 

41, 19.3 

435 

13,014 

832, 573 

13,643 

309, 6G5 

89, 900 

1,U)0 

36S, 310 

3,300 

2, 126,  .390 
401,750 

10,  435, 457 

4,372,736 

88, 160 


.?730, 52S 

4,156 

44,995 

4,287 

1,016 

3,003 

2,  453 

42,(«-i 

148, n72 

1,2SS 

14, 15S 

8, 775 

367 

257, 030 

2, 007 

2,674,3(0 
409, 139 

179, 436 

31,320 

1,745 


2, 882, 597 


$1,031,350 


3, 591, 193 

600 

4,688 


344, 2&3 

873 

1,970 


8,040 
63, 632 

99, 8S4 


27, 535 
10, 515 
26, 474 


2, 150 
367, 609 


623 
135, 909 


4,419,764 
3,123,008 


141,339 
24, 641 


Total . 


TO  PORTO  RICO. 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Fiss pounds. 

Filberts do. . . 

Grapes cubic  feet. 

Olives  in  brine gallons. 

Raisins pounds. 

Walnuts do... 

Garlic do  . . 

Oils,  vegetable:  Olive  oil,  edible gallons. 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.:  Wine do... 

Vegetables:  Chick-peas bushels. 

Other  articles 


Total. 


TO  THE  PIIIUrPINE  ISLAND.S. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.:  Flavoring  extracts pounds. 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Figs do. . . 

Raisins do . . . 

Seeds:  Anise do. . . 

Oils: 

Essential do. . . 

Vegetable,  olive  oil gallons. 

Other  articles 


452,217 

1,308,327 

9,918 


Total 

TO  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.:  Wines gallons. 


880 

81,  4.:)6 

67,  <m 
1,'Jil 


30,531 


61,^51 
145,072 


10, 852 
13,045 


9, 697 


1,397 


3, 508 
9,602 

2,  oca 


9,544 

10, 871 
13,050 
22, 900 
2, 601 


4, 809, 673 


33, 628 


5,162 
16,342 
10, 751 


3,923 
4,561 
1,126 


5,510 

8, 126 

3,365 

20,765 


366 

9,521 

5,111 

89,088 

1,989 


119,391 


1,148 

2,383 
4,862 


2,441 

509 
1,367 


1,248 
'i,'8.32 


4,314 
16, 534 

44.366 


1,983 
2,145 

6,568 


1,763 


5,489 
1,027 


8,167 
7,457 
418 
14,440 
3,878 
5,830 


1,848,346 


1,614 

1,133 

369 

8,708 

623 

963 


3,910 


7,445 


2,876 
3,750 
12, 420 


738 

802 

2,809 


2,967 
1,360 


10,049 
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SEVILLE. 

K>    <'<s!!>i!!l   R«»1)ert   Hsiriitlcii. 

Tlie  Seville  euiKsular  district  is  mainly  agricultural  twritory  and 
includes  the  Provinces  of  Seville,  Cadiz,  Cordoba,  Huelva,  Caceres, 
and  Badajoz.  The  principal  products  of  the  district  are  barley, 
canary  seed,  chick-peas,  cork,  French  beans,  grapes,  horse  beans, 
licorice  root,  maize,  olives,  oranges,  and  rye,  wheat,  and  other  field 
crops.    The  population  of  this  district  is  estimated  at  5,000,000. 

The  city  of  Seville,  situated  on  the  Guadalquivir  Eiver,  54  miles 
from  the  Atlantic,  is  the  principal  port  of  the  district,  although 
Cadiz  v^'ith  its  free-port  facilities,  permitting  the  entry  of  goods 
for  transshipment  free  of  duty,  is  rapidly  assuming  importance  as 
a  shipping  center,  goods  l^eing  loaded  there  for  transshipment  by 
rail  to  various  inland  towns. 
Exports  to  the  "United  States  Decrease. 

As  compared  with  the  exports  of  1917  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States,  those  of  1918  show  a  great  decrease.  This  decrease 
was  caused  principally  by  the  various  war  restrictions  placed  on  im- 
ports into  the  United  States,  and  also  to  the  lack  of  shipping.  For 
example,  in  1917,  1,358,050  gallons  of  olive  oil,  valued  at  $1,505,420, 
were  exported  to  the  United  States,  but  due  to  the  American  em- 
bargo on  olive  oil  from  Spain  in  1918,  not  a  gallon  was  shipped  in 
that  year.  The  yearly  totah  declared  exports  to  the  United  States 
were,"  in  1917,  $4,093,314,  and  in  1918.  $1,915,775. 

Olives,  one  of  the  principal  exports  from  thi^  district,  were 
shipped  as  follows:  In  1917,  3,850,281  gallons  valued  at  $1,582,329; 
and  in  1918,  2,309,161  gallons  valued  at  $1,007,778.  This  decrease 
can  not  be  laid  altogether  to  the  fact  that  1918  was  a  short-crop  year, 
for  the  hold  over  from  the  full  crop  of  1917  made  large  stocks  of 
olives  available  for  shipment  during  1918. 

"  Queens,-'  the  large,  green  olives  grown  exclusi\ely  in  this  district 
and  heretofore  shipped  principally  to  the  United  States,  arc  begin- 
ning to  be  used  locally,  as  the  high  price  for  the  more  popu.lar  and 
smaller  mananzilla  variety  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  local  mar- 
ket to  cjueens,  of  which  there  appears  to  be  a  surplus  due  to  the  lack 
of  shipping  facilities,  and  which  can  be  bought  cheap.  In  fact, 
the  shipping  difficulties  induced  by  the  war  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, produced  a  home  market  for  agricultural  products  hereto- 
fore exported  to  other  countries. 

Sherry  Wine  and  Iron  Pyrites  Among  Reduced  Articles  of  Exports. 

Sherry  wine  showed  a  great  falling  off — 190,531  gallons  valued 
at  $239,(587  being  exported  in  1917,  and  only  490  gallons  valued  at 
$672  in  1918.  Iron  pyrites,  generally  a  large  item  in  the  exports 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States,  do  not  appear  in  the  exports 
for  1918,  this  ore  having  been  diverted  from  America  to  England  for 
war  purposes. 

The  onl}-  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1918  showing  a 
jioteworthy  increase  over  1917  were  licorice  root,  of  which  in  1917 
1,185,021  pounds  valued  at  $106,617  were  shipped  as  compared  with 
1,428,376  pounds  valued  at  $160,965  in  1918.  and  dry  goatskins,  of 
which  81.086  pounds  valued  at  $80,877  were  exported  in  1917.  and 
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319,384  pounds  worth  $;320,29G  in  1918.  Generally  speaking,  1918 
was  considered  a  very  unsatisfactory  export  year,  the  total  exports  to 
all  countries  being  444,188  tons  as  compared  with  632,953  tons  in 
1917. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

Declared  exports  from  the  Seville  consular  district  to  the  United 
States  in  1917  and  1918  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Cork  stoppers Ijounds. . 

Cork  discs do 

Cork  bark do 

Licorice  past  e do 

Licorice  root do 

Olives ga  ons. . 

Skins,  dry,  goat pounds. . 

Soap,  Castile do 

Wool,  raw do 

All  other  articles 


Quantity.        Value 


Total. 


3,S05,756 
14S,404 
1,185,021 
3,  S.50, 2S1 
81,085 
171,825 
16S, 112 


$259, 471 
47,  736 
103,617 
,  582, 329 
80, 877 
151,371 
41, 605 
, 423, 308 


1918 


Quantity.      Value 


63,507 

47, 075 

1,526,047 

65, 034 

1,428,376 

2,309,164 

319,384 

475, 860 

98,698 


4,693,314 


814,582 
29, 749 
74, 541 
48,442 

160, 965 
1,007,778 

320,298 
66,388 
24,552 

168, 482 


1,915,775 


To  Porto  Rico  were  exported  in  1918,  102,228  gallons  of  olive  oil 
valued  at  $202,210  against  157,351  gallons  valued  at  $168,811  in 
1917;  and  16,415  gallons  of  olives  valued  at  $8,519  against  26,058 
gallons  valued  at  $12,147  in  1917.  The  total  value  of  all  exports 
was  $211,005  against  $196,613  in  1917.  Exports  to  the  Philippines  in 
1918  were  valued  at  $18,021  against  $57,783  in  1917,  and  consisted 
of  corks  $2,537,  olive  oil  $9,513,  olives  $396,  and  sherry  wine  $5,575. 
There  were  no  exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Shipping — Opportunity  for  American  Steamship  Line. 

The  folloAving  were  tlie  amounts  of  cargo  (in  metric  tons)  loaded 
and  discharged  at  tlie  port  of  Seville  in  the  years  1917  and  1918 : 
Loaded — In  1917,  coasting  trade  172,556,  foreign  trade,  401,801, 
total  574,357;  in  1918,  coasting  trade  136,837,  foreig-n  trade  265,845, 
total  402.682.  Discharged — In  1917,  coasting  trade  120,446,  foreign 
trade  68,328,  total  188,774;  in  1918,  coasting  trade  112,425,  foreign 
trade  25,715,  total  138,140. 

Vessels  entering  the  port  of  Seville,  during  the  year  1917  were: 
Steamers — Foreign  143,  Spanish  571,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  926,322. 
Sailing  vessels — Foreign  16,  Spanish  26,  total  tonnage  7,899;  mak- 
ing the  total  number  of  vessels  756  and  the  total  tonnage  934,221. 
Corresponding  figures  for  1918  were :  Steamers — Foreign  87,  Spanish 
434,  total  tonnage  639.964.  Sailing  vessels — Foreign  5,  Spanish  51, 
total  tonnage  8,091;  making  the  total  number  of  vessels  577  and  the 
total  tonnage  648,055.  The  majority  of  the  foreign  vessels  were 
under  British  or  Norwegian  flaes. 

Spanish  exporters  would  prefer  to  ship  in  American  bottoms  if 
possible,  as  experience  has  shown  them  that  their  merchandise  is 
more  safely  and  better  handled ;  but  the  lack  of  American  vessels  has 
forced  them  to  use  those  of  Spanish  lines.  There  is  enough  cargo 
in  this  port  to  load  an  American  vessel  of  4,000  tons  every  20 
days,  in  addition  to  that  shipped  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  a  direct 
Seville-New  York  American  service,  with  *)oats  calling  regularly 
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every  month,  would  do  iiiiieh  to  promote  Americuu  trade  Avitli  this 
part  of  Spain. 

Due  to  two  sharp  bends  in  the  Guadalquivir  River  near  the  city 
of  Seville,  only  vessels  under  370  feet  in  length  can  reach  the  docks. 
A  canal  has  been  dug  to  avoid  these  bends,  and,  when  completed, 
vessels  of  mucli  greater  tonnage  will  be  able  to  discharge  and  load 
in  Seville. 

Promising  Market  for  American  Goods — Extension  of  Credits  a  Desideratum. 

Germany,  before  the  war,  enjoyed  a  large  trade  Avitli  this  district; 
but,  finding  it  impossible  to  buy  goods  in  Germany,  the  Spanish 
merchant  has  turned  to  America  for  the  first  time.  American  goods 
have  entered  this  market  to  a  considerable  degree  and  with  great 
success.  Little  anxiety  may  be  felt  as  to  the  return  of  this  trade  to 
Germany  after  the  war.  For  although  the  cost  of  American  goods 
is  undoubtedly  higher  than  that  of  the  German-made  article,  the 
quality  is  such  as  to  offset  the  advantage  in  price  gained  by  trading 
with  Germany.  On  all  sides  entire  satisfaction  is  expressed  with 
American  goods,  and  appreciation  is  voiced  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer's evident  desire  to  make  his  output  cpnform  to  Spanish  re- 
quirements and  taste.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  here  for 
American  motors,  trucks,  tractors,  railroad  materials,  foodstuffs  (es- 
pecially ham  and  bacon),  hardware,  agricultural  implements,  novel- 
ties of  all  kinds,  lumber,  iron  and  steel,  and  chemicals. 

There  are,  however,  two  factors  which  do  much  to  retard  American 
trade — the  American  system  of  credits  and  the  lack  of  an  American 
banking  institution  in  this  district.  As  for  credits,  it  is  obvious  that, 
being  used  to  three  months'  credit  from  British  manufacturers  and 
six  from  German,  the  Spanish  merchant  dislikes  having  to  pay  cash 
before  delivery  of  goods.  Especially  is  this  so  when  one  remembers 
that  many  of  the  Spanish  merchants  know  little  or  nothing  of 
American  goods  and  are  buying  in  America  only  because  they  can 
not  buy  elsewhere.  The  average  Spanish  merchant,  although  thor- 
oughly reliable  and  of  unimpeachable  reputation,  would  rather  pay 
interest  on  deferred  payments  than  pay  cash.  If  American  manu- 
facturers could  be  persuaded  to  sell  their  goods  on  a  GO-day  basis, 
sales  in  this  district  would  double  or  treble. 

American  Bank  Needed — Shipbuilding. 

The  need  of  an  American  banking  institution  is  keeidy  felt,  not 
only  to  facilitate  financial  transactions,  but  also  to  serve  as  a  source 
of  information  regarding  American  business  methods  and  trade. 
This  is  not  a  manufacturing  district,  and  the  American  colony  is 
very  snuill.  Therefore  there  is  no  American  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  much  propaganda  might  be  carried  on  as  well  as  a  large  business 
done  by  an  American  bank  entering  this  field.  Tlie  bulk  of  the 
banking  transactions  Avith  the  United  States  is  done  through  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  and  the  Banco  Hispano-Americano  in  this  city.  A 
branch  of  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank  was  established  here  in 
the  fall  of  191S.  the  opening  foi-  business  being  announced  for  June. 
1919. 

At  Cadiz,  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  soutliwest  of  Spain,  there  was, 
under  construction  in  the  early  part  of  1918,  in  connection  with  the 
shipbuilding  plant  already  located  there,  a  tlioroughly  modern  dry 
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dock  able  to  accommodate  vessels  up  to  30,000  tons.  Several  small 
vessels  were  built  in  these  yards  in  1918.  At  Seville  in  the  spring  of 
1919  a  small  plant  was  engaged  in  building  wooden  sailing  vessels 
and  small  steamers  of  250  tons  for  the  coasting  trade. 

Labor  Conditions — Dollar  Exchange  Fluctuations — Construction  Work. 

Throughout  1918  this  district  was  very  much  handicapped  by 
strikes  in  all  branches  of  industr}'.  Labor  agitators  found  the  men 
in  a  receptive  mood' for  their  propaganda,  due  to  the  extremely  low 
scale  of  wages  and  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  On  the 
whole,  these  strikes  were  successful,  the  wage  scale  in  1919  being  three, 
and  in  some  trades,  four  times  that  of  pre-war  days.  Working  con- 
ditions were  improved,  and  the  laborers  seemed  satisfied  with  their 
gains  and  showed  no  disposition  to  demand  more.  Confidence  had 
therefore  returned  and  many  businesses  which  had  been  closed  pend- 
ing a  settlement  of  the  labor  agitations,  were  opened  again. 

The  American  dollar  during  1918  dropped  to  the  extremely  low 
figure  of  3.30  pesetas,  the  normal  exchange  being  5.18  pesetas.  This 
advantageous  exchange,  that  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Spanish 
buyer  of  American  merchandise,  has  been  a  decided  factor  in  the 
placing  of  orders  in  America.  With  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  exchange  became  almost  normal 
again,  the  dollar  equaling  in  value  5  pesetas. 

Late  in  1918  there  was  commenced  the  construction  of  a  short 
railway,  about  60  miles  in  length,  to  run  from  Zafra,  near  the  Portu- 
guese frontier,  to  Villanueva  del  Fresno,  in  the  Province  of  Badajoz 
thus  tapping  a  rich  mining  district.  It  was  proposed,  also,  to  drain 
the  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir  River,  near  the  mouth, 
thereby  reclaiming  some  90,000  acres  to  be  devoted  to  extensive 
cotton  raising,  it  being  believed,  as  a  result  of  experiments  made 
near  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  that  an  excellent  quality  of  cotton  may 
be  grown  in  this  district. 
Principal  Imports  at  Seville. 

The  principal  imports  at  Seville  during  the  years  1917  and  1918 
were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Cement 

Coal 

Coflee 

Cotton  thread 

Fertilizers: 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Phosphates 

Prepared 

Sulphates 

Fish,  cod 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Hardware 

Iron  bars 

Iron  manufactures 

Iron  platen 

Machinery,  unclassified.. 

Steel  bars  and  plates 

Tubes  and  pipes 

Wire,  copper  and  steel... 

All  other 

Jute,  raw 

Leather,  shoe  and  sole 


1917 

1918 

Short 

Short 

ions. 

torn. 

14,627 

16, 282 

38, 156 

14,335  ! 

3,2U 

2,169  ! 

964 

800  i 

77 

None. 

32,668 

None. 

188 

1,117 

365 

252   ; 

1,754 

2,314  : 

655 

4S2  : 

5,143 

4,870  !l 

10, 996 

7,72.5 

2,258 

2,649  ' 

1,319 

1,077  ! 

2,546 

1,800 

782 

272 

922 

434 

3,186 

2,085 

2,291 

3,592 

264 

190 

Articles. 


Maize 

Oil,  industrial , 

Oil,  petroleum 

Paper  and  pasteboard 

Pottery  clay 

Potatoes 

Railway  materials 

Rice 

Soda 

Sugar 

Tar  and  pitch 

Textiles,  all  kinds 

Tin  plates 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manufaC' 

tiued 

Wheat 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

Planks  and  boards 

All  other 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Short 

ions. 
66 
1,271 
4;  055 
2,210 
3,199 
1,701 
235 
3,894 
5,250 
1,058 
2,631 
5,411 
2,310 

775 
153 

19, 468 

759 

31,178 


208, 029 


191S 


Short 

tons. 

20 

794 

1,525 

2,634 

2,888 

1,144 

44 

3,986 

4,671 

1,449 

27 

4,477 

245 

1,327 
3,467 

10, 238 

798 

50, 150 
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Imports  from  United  States  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  following  yseve  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Seville 
from  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  during  the  years  1917  and 
1918  (kilo=2.2  pounds)  : 


Articles. 


FROM  UNITED  STATES. 


Aluniiimin 

Asbestos 

Automobi!es 

Buttons 

Cardboard 

Canella 

Carpets,  woolen 

Casings,  sausage 

Chemical  products 

Chloride  of  lime 

Clocks 

Colors 

Copper,  manufactures  of. 

Copper  plates 

Copper  wire 

Dyes 

Dynamos 

Engines,  railway 

Furniture 

Glassware 

flinges,  etc 

Tnlt,  printing 

Iron  bars 

Iron  hoops 

Iron  pipes 

Iron  plates 

Iron  wheels 

Kitchen  utensils 

Knives,  table 

Lead 

Leather 

Leather  belting 

Locks 

Machine  tools 

Machinery,  agricultural.. 

Machinery,  parts 

Machinery,  sewing 

Machinery,  steam 

Machinery,  unclassified. . 

Medicines 

Motor  trucks 

Nails 

Notions 


Kilos. 
1,832 

980 
9,962 
1,379 

639 


528 
21, 569 
U,  581 


1,076 
756 
26,231 
2,940 
3,590 
3,310 
4,245 
66,057 
13, 599 
15, 594 
4,488 


156, 567 
41,478 

286, 703 
3,059 
4, 948 
1,809 


1,682 
1,119 
2,892 

416,218 

G03, 237 
12,618 

154,235 
2,547 

245,483 


1,671 
5,909 


Kilos. 


869 

13,418 

2,488 

1,600 

2,909 


19, 230 

3, 247 

1,859 

643 

773 


3,585 
634 


340 

10,321 

957 

1,789 

46,615 

108,047 


208, 730 

788 

5.312 

743 

512 

2,843 


2,442 

38,907 

104,413 

4,803 

58, 617 

354 

47, 701 

357 

4,536 

4,368 

7.744 


Articles. 


FEOM  UNITED  STATES- 

continued. 


Novelties 

OlTice  supplies 

Oil,  lubricating 

Oilcloth 

Paint 

Paper 

Petroleum,  crude.. 

Perfumery 

Phosphate,  crude.. 
Planks  and  boards. 

Piunps 

Ropes 

Rubber 

Rubber  goods 

Sandpaper 

Scissors 

Screws 

Stationery 

Staves 

Spoons  and  forks . . 

Sugar 

Sulphate  of  soda. . . 

Tableware 

Tar  and  pitch 

Textiles 

Textiles,  knitted... 

Tools 

Toys 

Twines,  binding. . . 

Varnish 

Watches 

Wire 

All  other 


1917 


Kilos. 
7,149 


885, 614 
.570 
683 


3, 068, 174 
1,216 

14.898,364 


1,715 
"684' 


1,147 
18,665 
1,147 

235,864 


322,204 


1,900 
4,921 


31,957 

2,535 

207.035 

6,296 


Total. 


FROM  PORTO  RICO. 


Coffee. 
Fruits . 


Total. 


is. 129 
1,665 


21,883,225 


464,388 
6,940 


471,328 


1918 


Kilos. 
1,230 
3,152 

257, 503 
568 


24 

413, 572 


2,949,085 
596 


282 


3,224 
275 
298 

7,237 


219 
16,605 


23 

4 
7,248 
5,111 


1,816 
820 


1,490 


4,376,906 


291,329 


In  addition  to  the  above,  six  pianos  were  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  1918. 
Principal  Exports. 

The  principal  exports  from  Seville  during  the  years  1917  and  1918 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Bran 

RrcadstulTs: 

Barley  and  oats 

Flour 

Maize 

Wheat 

Bricks 

Canary  seed 

Chick-peas 

Copper,  bars  anri  shell. . 

Corks 

Cork  waste 

Cork  bark 

Crockery 

Horse  beans 

1  cad.  pigs  and  plates. . . 
I  icorice,  paste  an  1  root. 


1918 


Short 
torn. 
0,397 

1,830 
7, 459 

18,190 

11,910 

861 

1,901 

13,495 
2,351 
462 
3,111 
3,3.85 
1,189 
6.703 

19'.  594 
748 


Short 
tov-s. 
0, 404 

3,386 
7,002 
8,350 

10, 579 
1,555 
2,9n 
4,095 
1,300 
1,028 
2,  IW) 
1,498 
9S5 
2,239 

17,945 
1,551 


Articles. 


Minerals: 

Copper  ore 


1917 


Short 
tons. 
113 


Copper  pyrites !    200, 3.34 


Iron  ore . 

Lead,  argentiferous. 

Cjuicksilvcr 

other 

Oil,  olive 

Olives 

Oranges 

Soap,  common 

Straw 

Tiles 

Wire 

Wool 

.\11  other  articles 


193,056 

4,978 

3 

1,819 

40, 124 

26,053 

12,788 

10,539 

2,140 

85 

5,249 

189 

35,597 


Short 
torn. 


103,072 

158,691 

7,172 

1 

1,711 

32, 531 

19,871 

9, 115 

7, 186 

1,090 

.52 

44 

109 

29,319 


Total 632,953         444, laS 
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HUELVA  AGENCY. 

By  Consnlar  Agent  W.  J.  AU-ocIs. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Hiielva  district  during  the  year  1018  was 
very  disappointing,  dne  to  war  conditions.  The  total  of  mine  prod- 
ucts shipped  was  1,141.968  tons,  a  decrease  of  851,103  tons  from  the 
1917  exports.  The  United  States  took  only  256,839  tons  of  these 
products,  as  compared  with  755,991  tons  in  the  previous  year,  a 
decrease  of  499,152  tons.  Great  Britain  and  France  took  decreased 
quantities  of  116,819  and  204,158  tons,  respectively,  A  decrease  of 
3,918  tons  in  the  export  of  copper  ingots  was  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
coke  for  the  furnaces;  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  wood  for  coke. 
There  was  an  increase  of  14,585  tons  in  exports  of  manganese  ore, 
total  shipments  being  35,731  tons. 

The  fig  crop  did  not  reach  expectations,  owing  to  a  great  drought 
which  lasted  until  the  end  of  December,  1918.  Tlie  fig  market  was 
quiet,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  imports  of  this  article  into  France 
except  by  the  French  Government  itself.  The  trade  in  fish  in  tins, 
sardines,  and  tunny  was  handicapped  by  a  great  shortage  of  tin 
plate,  and  very  little  business  was  done  in  those  lines.  There  was  a 
very  large  decrease  in  the  export  of  white  wine,  which  caused  a  big 
loss  in  this  district.  Growers  usually  depend  on  the  French  market, 
but  this  was  practically  closed  for  all  wine  importations. 

Want  of  transport,  restrictions  on  exportation,  and  other  such 
causes  had  a  very  serious  effect  on  import  trade.  A  great  shortage 
of  almost  every  class  of  goods  existed  at  the  beginning  of  1919,  par- 
ticularly of  coal,  coke,  mineral  oils,  timber,  and  like  materials.  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  showed  a  large  decrease  in  1918. 

Principal  Imports  and  Exports — Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  principal  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  Huelva  district 
during  1918  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

Tons. 

Articles. 

Tons. 

Articles. 

Tons. 

IMPORTS. 

Chemical  pro:lucts.. 
Coal 

130 

30.937 

'230 

608 

16 
34 

1,349 
412 

IMPORTS— contd. 

119 
12,236 

a7 
865 

35, 731 
17,810 

EXPORTS— contd. 

Copper— Continued. 
Ore 

Phosphate  rock 

Pianos 

206, 432 

Cotl'ee 

Precipitate 

Cork  waste 

10  037 

Coke 

Pi^iron 

2,350 

Copper,     manufaf- 

EXPORTS. 

Carbonate  of  man- 

Figs 

1  950 

Fish  in  tins. 

409 

Electrical  machim^ry 
Iron  and  steel,  und 

Marrons 

422 

Sulphur  ore 

874, 960 

manufactures  of... 
Machinery  .... 

Copper: 

Ingots 

Wine,  white .,. 

6  1,174,278 

Number. 


b  Gallons. 


The  declared  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  (there 
were  no  exports  to  the  possessions)  in  1917  and  1918  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Copper  ore tons . . 

Figs pounds . . 

Marrons do 

Sulphur  ore tons . . 

Walnuts pounds.. 


Total . 


Quantity.        Value 


1S5, 073 
189, 750 
591,097 
570, 918 


$2, 372,  020 

12, 039 

19,017 

2, 824, 496 


5, 227, 572 


1918 


Quant  it}'.        Value 


43,  871 
548, 716 
380, 222 
212,968 

25, 450 


S570, 205 

56, 758 

33,450 

946, 306 

3,836 

1,610,555 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO    COMMERCE   KEPORTS. 


Shipping — Railroad  Construction. 

A  decrease  of  r)98,201  tons  is  shown  in  siiipping-,  due  to  the  in- 
creased tonnage  in  tlie  ser\ice  of  the  belligerent  nations.  The  na- 
tionalities and  tonnage  of  shipping  calling  at  the  port  of  Huelva 
during  the  year  1918  were  as  follows : 


Steam  vessels. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Flags. 

Number. 

Net 

registered 

tons. 

Number. 

Net 

registered 

tons. 

British -. 

159 
3 
2 
23 
10 
1 
7 
18 
1 
391 
4 
3 

359,009 
8,467 
2,201 
54,565 
16,967 
225 
10,416 
7,598 
1,857 
329,974 
3,434 
4,442 

Brazilian 

UiTiiish 

4 
2 

485 
111 

French 

(treek 

Dutch 

1 

137 

Norweginn 

I'oriugucse 

21 

505 

Russian 

Spanish 

1  162              21  92S 

Swedish 

United  i-'tatcs 

Total 

022 

799, 155 

1,190 

23  166 

A  companjT^  was  organized  for  the  construction  of  a  small  branch 
i-ailway  to  connect  the  important  agricultural  district  of  Bollullos. 
Almonte,  and  Rociana  with  La  Pahna,  which  is  situated  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Seville-Hiielva  railway.  The  distance  to  be  covered 
is:  La  Palnia  to  Bollullos  14  miles;  Bollullos  to  Almonte  5|  miles; 
Almonte  to  Rociana  ^^  miles:  total  distance  13i  miles. 
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